, or 
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Established 1878. 


i ibe unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
. tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great iaw and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


Concerning tbe Pride of Man. 

Out under the unpillared dome of Thy world, 
oh God, may I breathe in Thine air and say, ‘I 
ama man,” 

May I stand with feet firmly planted, looking 
tlear-eyed out into T hy universe, fearing neither 
the few things I know nor the infinite I know 
nol, but brave and sturdy and proud in that ‘I 
am a man.” 

Oh Lord, may the saying be no mockery upon 
my lips, but may I have led my life in that path- 
Way of self-respect, of honesty, sincerity and the 
Sentleness that becometh a man. 

When my life is over, if Thou shalt call me 
mlo Thy presence, brave and unawed may I stand 


‘efore Thee who hast known my struggle and my. 


‘rial and say as beseems me, “I am aman.” 
~--— 
THERE is an absolute connection between 
the snow on the side of the Rocky Mountains 
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and the Cacti blossoms on the fields of Ari- 
zona. As truly as there is a telegraphic 
connection between St. Louis and St. Paul, 
so truly is there connection between one good 
deed and another. Reader, keep at it. 
oe 
THE material universe responds to the 
smallest ripple of physical force. The scin- 
tillation of a fire-fly’s wings helps light up 
the dreary spaces of the night, so the smile 
of the poorest mortal helps to brighten the 
darkness of the world in which we live. Why 
then should we be discouraged and so halting 
in working for the things we believe? 
—+ + 
AN item is going the rounds saying ‘‘that 
a union of four hundred Hindu barbers have 
pledged themselves not to shave the heads 
of Hindu widows, thereby to disfigure them 
for life hereafter. The alleged cause is that 
their business is falling off, as a curse visited 
upon them by God for this act of mutilation. 
Thus it is through childish reasonings that 
the human soul gropes its way toward the 
light. 
—s 2 
Our exchanges show how very generally 
the churches of the liberal group have 
adopted the plan of lifting the annual busi- 
ness meeting into an annual family gather- 
ing, where around the common board the 
higher business is transacted. Among re- 
cent illustrations of this we notice the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and Pittsburg, Pa., another indi- 
cation of how the new church is taking upon 


itself new forms. 
—~-0 


A COMMITTEE of which Dr. Thomas Kerr, 
of Rockford, is chairman, has been organ- 
ized in the interest of the Nagarkar Mission 
in Bombay, India. From pressure of time 
we have been unable to give editorial atten- 
tion to the appeal with which we have sym- 
pathy and to which we will gladly lend our 
aid. Next week we will publish the appeal 
in full with more adequate editorial com- 
ment. Meanwhile we bid our Rockford 
friends and their associates God-speed in 
their good work. 

+o 

Ir is well to be reminded often that there 
is a mighty energy that gathers the fruit 
above our reach,that draws the lines we can- 
not control, but we also need to be re- 
minded that we are co-workers with that 
power and that through us is that potency 
directed or thwarted. God never yet builded 
a church all alone and He neverwill. He 
never yet established a Sunday-school, 
founded a university, humanized a commun- 
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ity or purified the politics of a city all alone 
and He never will. He never yet dissipated 
a superstition, sanctified a home or builded 
a library all alone and Heneverwill. If we 
want any of these things we must take hold 


and help ourselves, only byso doing will 
God help us. 
—-- 

THE Union Presbyterian, as quoted in the 
Literary Digest, speaks a wise word in the in- 
terests of the old family pew. It is not the 
whole truth. It recognizes only one ele- 
ment in the problem, but it is sad that the 
family unity is being lost in the church. The 
Sunday School, the Christian Endeavor, the 
Young People’s Union and the never-flag- 
ging procession of things for “young people’’ 
and children invented in these days, more 
than the loss of the exclusive ownership of 
the pew, is accountable for the fact that the 
children do not come to church and that 
when they do they flock together instead of 
sitting with father and mother, until at last 
they wander away altogether on the streets 
and into the world, anywhere but into the 
church. 

—~+-2 

ALPHEUS, the river God, became enamoured 
of the coy nymph Arethusa, pursued her 
panting over the dales and through the 
mountains of Greece until she sank into the 
arms of the ocean and it bore her to distant 
coral caves at the gates of Syracuse in far-off 
Sicily where she appeared again as a mur- 
muring fountain, flowing perennially, cooling 
parched lips and soothing the feverish pulse 
of the passer-by. Science matches this 
beautiful legend of sunny Greece with verit- 
able facts, when we apply it to the ever- 
astounding marvel of that deathless thing 
we call Influence. Like a shy goddess does 
the silent loveliness of some peasant mother 
shrink from the cold embraces of worldliness 
and coarseness to spring up again in some 
far-off land adding gentleness to valor in 


some manly life. 
—t<- > 


THE January meeting of the American 
Unitarian. Association was of more than 
usual interest. At that meeting both the 
district superintendents for the south and 
middle west, George L. Chaney for the for- 
mer, and T. B. Forbush for the latter, ten- 
dered their resignations, which resignations 
were accepted with due acknowledgment of 
the faithful services rendered by each. The 
immediate cause for this step in both cases 
is financial. There must be retrenchment 
somewhere and both these superintendents 
generously recognize that their salaries 
would go a good ways toward helping on 
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the work they had fostered. The more re- 
mote causes for this step are more difficult 
to find but are the most important. The 
successes of this plan of superintendency are 
tangible and obvious. The failure of it is 
also a contribution to the cause. Even the 
loyal denominationalist, Mr. Chaney, in his 
letter of resignation, in speaking of the 
future, probably inadvertently, speaks of 
‘liberal church extension in the South” 
rather than ‘‘Unitarian church extension.”’ 
This, to our mind, is one of the lessons. 
There is something larger than a ‘‘Unitar- 
ian’’ church however defined, so long as it 
is rimmed by a name, a controversial and a 
theological Christian implication, and for 
this larger thing alone is the south as well 
as the north waiting. 
—} 2 

A ray of light breaks upon the political 
horizon of Chicago in an agitation inaugu- 
rated by the Civic Federation looking towards 
municipal reform. A committee of one 
hundred is to be organized. Several prelim- 
inary meetings have already been held. 
Nearly all of the representative gentlemen at 
these preliminary meetings agree that the 
only solution of the vexed problem is 
the divorcement of municipal affairs from 
party politics, but these same gentlemen are 
divided as to the wisdom of beginning now. 
The individual contingency that always lays 
hold of the skirts of reform is on hand to 
say ‘‘the time has not come yet.” In politics 
and in religion this is the final hold-back 
that retardsall good things. Theodore Par- 
ker said that ‘‘the world was ready for a 
new thought the moment it reached earth 
from heaven.”’ We know of no reason why 
this principle should be modified. The time 
to begin is when the vision breaks upon the 
mind. Any deliberate delay is a compro- 
mise of the spirit. It is compounding with 
the forces of death and not waiting upon the 
forces of life. The sooner any good work is 
begun the sooner will the triumph come. 
‘‘The hour cometh and now is when the 
Father must be served in spirit and in 
truth.” 

——____—>_-2 =—____— 


A Symposium on Religions. 


Chicago with all its other possessions has 
a ‘*Woman’s League,” an organization so 
liberal in its purpose that it will not carry 
the word in its name; so religious in its spirit 
that it will not put the word into its title. 
At least this is its aspiration. This color- 
less organization was deliberately sought for 
that it might become a circle for the study of 
religion. It is characteristic of the times 
and perhaps emphatically so of our city. It 
seeks fraternity at the sacrifice of activity, 
determined to find fellowship even though it 
must be secured at the cost of indolence. 
It prefers to commit itself to nothing lest it 
might narrow its sympathies somewhere, 
or offend an established sympathy or mar 
the peace within existing lines. | 

At its last meeting this league had a nota- 
ble symposium at which twelve women, rep- 
resenting twelve different denominations, 
gave reasons why they were what they were 


The New Unity, 


A woman answered to each of the following 
names, saying why they were Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, the New Church, Unitarian, 
Independent, a Friend, a Jew, an Ethical 
Culturist and ‘‘Why I am none of these.”’ 
The Universalists and Episcopalians were 
accidentally without representation. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr hailed from a Puri- 
tan ancestry. She was brought up under 
the influence of Emerson, Bryant, Holmes 
and Carlyle, had passed through the min- 
istry of Theodore Parker and after nine 
years of mental struggle entered into the 
arms of the Mother Church, the Catholic 
Church, which she has found sufficient to 
both her religious and intellectual needs ever 
since. 

Mrs. Vernette Snyder playfully intimated 
that she ‘‘was predestined from eternity to 
be a Presbyterian, being made such by birth 
and subsequent environment, but subse- 
quent education and experience had con- 
firmed the inherited privilege.’”” She seemed 
to glory in the tenets of Calvin and Knox 
and the ‘‘Presbyterian power of resistance,”’ 
but still found room in the Presbyterian 
Church for growth. Apparently without 
attempting to reconcile the conclusion of the 
Presbyterians concerning “the general sin- 
fulness of the race’’ she said, ‘‘what matters 
it where the separate small stone is placed 
in the great cathedral if it only contributes 
to the perfection of the great structure for 
worship and aspiration? Even so every 
human soul and group of believers have 
their places in the great spiritual temple of 
humanity.”’ 

Mrs. Alice E. Bates exploited Congrega- 
tionalism on account of its principles of gov- 
ernment, congregational independence and 
the use of the least possible machinery, 
hence no ceremony, no forms, no ritualism. 
She said it compelled the assent of no creeds 
and still it held the essentials of salvation 
and was recognized in the forefront of mis- 
sionary work and education. She was well 
satisfied to stay inside a church with such a 
history. 

Mrs. Mary Pierce Bolton was borna Meth- 
odist and subsequent conversion and exper- 
ience more firmly committed her to John 
Wesley’s church which ‘‘had revived a dead 
hemisphere.”’ 

Mrs. Lida W. Miller wasa Baptist ‘‘be- 
cause they had nouse for popes or kings. 
They had always held to the word of God 
and its full authority, had advocated liberty 
of thought and worship and had never shed 
a drop of blood in compelling others to adopt 
their religious faith.” 

Mrs, Mary W. Bulkeley being born into 
the Unitarian fold had not been reborn out 
of it. There were three principles held by 
them, vz., reason, freedom of thought, re- 
ligious simplicity. The Unitarians appre- 
ciated the value of the individual and recog- 
nized that through it alone can come the 
eternal salvation. Christ’s emphasis in char- 
acter was adopted and reference was made 
to the distinguished representatives, reach - 
ing from Channing to Martineau. 
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Mrs, Mary E. Galvin had become a Swed. 
enborgian by long study and final Convic. 
tion. ‘‘It made God to her a present real 
life instead of an infinitely distant and up. 
approachable something. In Christ the 
eternal God appeared not making a trinity 
but a unity, Christ being God. The Bible 
was the word of God because of its interior 
meaning, its second sense; heaven a state of 
perfect love, hell a condition of hate and 
evil.”’ 

Mrs. Hannah A. Plummer had ‘a birth. 
right membership with the Friends; was 
such now by virtue of the doctrine of the 
interior light. God in the soul was the 
Christ. Imagination might be mistaken fo, 
the inner voice but Christ could not be so 
misunderstood, This made ministers yp. 
necessary. The Friends had always pro. 
tested against war and impurity. They had 
suffered for liberty of conscience.’’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Ball spoke for the Ip- 
dependents. She ‘‘had gone out of the 
Methodist Church with Dr. Thomas and 
found in the Independent movement a solv. 
tion of the confusion of Christian discord. 
The principle thing in Christianity is the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man and not intellectual conceptions about 
the supernatural.” 

Mrs. Henry Frank spoke for Judaism 
which has ‘‘offered the highest ethical con. 
ceptions of God. Judaism recognized no 
intervals of divine silence. The God of 
Israel ever spoke to his people.’”’ She was 
a radical Jew and did not ‘‘observe the old 
law but sympathized with those who did. 
Judaism was inclusive even of Christianity, 
The latter had brought nothing new. Jews 
formed a Palestine everywhere God sent 
them. There was no Jewish politics as 
apart from others. Moses had declared the 
sanctity of liberty and the sacredness of 
race. Jerusalem to the liberal Jew meant 
the highest manhood and the following of 
one’s noblest ideals.’’ 

Miss Juniata Stafford was a member of the 
Ethical Culture Society ‘‘because it gave her 
a working basis, this basis the fact of right 
and wrong. Men know that virtue is good 
and vice is evil. . Religious beliefs on the 
contrary give riseto dispute and uncertainty. 
Ethical culture is a continuous move- 
ment. There is to be no rest at any point. 
It means progress. Her temperament de- 
mands the absence of worship.” 

Mrs. C. C. Holt was brought up in the 
Episcopal church of the high school but 
could not remain. The Reformed Episcopal 
Church was tried with little satisfaction; 
another evangelical denomination tried with 
the same result, Finally came the deter 
mination to remain outside all organized 
religion, and so she was there to tell why 
‘“‘she was with none of these.’? Among the 
reasons were, —that ‘‘God cannot be know?. 
The absolute cannot be made into terms of 
thought. The ethical basis of human ¢* 
perience remains the only solid ground. A 
reverent agnostic is the only attitude of the 
lover of truth at present.” 

This in brief is the line of argument co™ 
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piled from the report of the meeting pub- 
ished in the Juter Ocean. The attendance 

was large, the interest lively throughout. 

Every speaker was amply applauded and the 

‘aference is plain from that meeting that not 

only was each speaker complacently happy 

in her favorite church but that they were all 

of them very happy in each other. The 

courtesy that was pledged not to say dis- 

agreeable things was elevated into a reli- 

gious grace at that meeting. The inference 
from it all would seem to be that at least the 
women of Chicago are very well churched; 
that in their religious life they are happy and 

enthusiastic. 

But is this a safe inference? Does this 
meeting represent the actual situation? This 
program doubtless justifies itself. It wasa 
happy thought to find happy women who are 
theologically contented each to speak for a 
respectable, a recognized and established 
constituency, but this is but one side of the 
shield and the least stimulating and I fear in 
most cases the least commanding side. What 
of the discontented, the wandering, the emi- 
grants, the seekers, and more sad to contem- 
plate, the religiously blasé, the complacent, 
the conventional, to whom their church is 
only a social convenience, a conventional 
attachment to their lives? If this league 
really wants to study the religious situation 
and to deal with living questions, it must 
needs organize at least one more symposium 
and summon the women who will give rea- 
sons why they are no /onger contented to be 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, etc. Has not the discontent 
of the century smitten the women as well as 
the men? Where were the representatives 
of the hot questions in religion today? We 
miss the numbers,—why I am a Spiritualist; 
why | am a Theosophist; why I am a Christ- 
ian Scientist, in some one of its various 
phases. This last constituency represents 
the great recruiting grounds among the 
cultivated women of Chicago. Mrs. 
Holt spoke frankly and clearly to the text, 
‘why I am none of these.”” Was there no one 
to speak for a large constituency by speak- 
ing to the words, ‘‘Why I am for all of these’’? 
Has not this league felt the synthetic tend- 
ency which is bringing people together not 
to fa/k but to do, not to discuss but to “ive the 
religious life? There was a _ lost oppor- 
tunity at this meeting, for certainly there 
were women in that presence who would 
have been glad to answer the question, 
“Why I am for Christian union,’’ a move- 
ment so active and real among evangelical 
Christianity today, and there were others,we 
trust, in that audience who would have been 
glad to answer the question, ‘‘Why I belong to 
the Liberal Religious Congress,” an organiza- 
tion that believes that the time now is when 
at least the believers in a non-sacrificial sal- 
vation, in religion as natural and not mirac- 
ulous; when Jew and Universalist, Unitar- 
ian, Ethical Culturist, Independent and thou- 


Sands of the discontented, the spiritual pil- 
stims of the day may join together and do 
Many things together in many communities 
where separately they do nothing and can do 


nothing, 
or 


The New Unity. 


This symposium shows how complacent 
the modern woman is over the o/d questions 
of theology, how grass grown are the battle- 
fields of the ecclesiastical controversies of 
the last generation. We fear it also shows 
how timid the average woman is about enter- 
ing upon the vital discussions of religion that 
belong to today, at least away from home. 
The club life of today for men and women has 
a tendency to seek fellowship, a common 
ground of goodwill and co-operation on the 
secondary matters of art, economic, meta- 
physical and scientific questions rather than 
upon the /rimary matters of morals and re- 
ligion. Without this primary basis the indi- 
vidual or society will ultimately miss the only 
fulcrum that will give them permanent lever- 
age upon life. 

These women did well, better than any 
men have done in Chicago, but there is still 
a call for some one to move the ‘‘previous 
question’”’ not necessarily in an afterhoon 
gathering of women who are immersed in the 
club industries of the day, but in that larger 
and more serious gathering of men and 
women represented by the word ‘‘commun- 
ity’ in its largest and deepest sense. Not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm and compla- 
cency of these denominational women, they 
glorified, in the main, inthe past. They did 
not discuss the future and I fear did not ad- 
equately feel the perplexities and the sancti- 
ties represented in the present question. 
The question before the house in which we are 
all members and where all of us have a vote 
is, what is the next thing to do in the reli- 
gious world? This question raises the hot 
questions of where are we now and whither 
are we tending. 


ee 


Bad Soul Feed. 


A new enterprise lies open to some mil- 
lionaire; and I am not sure but it will prove 
a vaster and nobler field than that filled by 
Rockefellers, Armoursand Peabodys. A re- 
cent coroner’s jury reports: ‘‘We consider 
that the legislature should take steps to put 
a stop to the inflammable and shocking litera- 
ture that is sold, which we are of opinion 
leads to many a dreadful crime.’’ This is a 
general conviction of all reasonable people. 
We are surethat living ina reading age, 
when every one is compelled to learn to 
read, involves a new social danger. Books 
may be written and circulated that are in- 
flammable. But that bad reading is shocking 
to those it injures is not true; we wish it 
were, The trouble is we have a large class 
that is not shocked at all by the beastly and 
brutal. 

Is the remedy in the legislature and in law? 
Is it possible to outreach those who cater to 
the real desires of people and live thereby? 
The farmers old rule is ‘‘Don’t hoe weeds 
but hoe corn’’; that is,cultivate the good and 
it will smotherthe evil. Thisisa law of na- 
ture. At last itis found that noillis got 
rid of but by education. We suggest that a 
trust of millionaires be formed to furnish the 
best literature; especially in romance and 
travels, ata price below that of the cheap 
rubbish that is now doing the mischief. Can 
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this be done as a businessventure? Of that 
I do not know. It is not probable that we 
can oust the stuff without a positive cost. 
But will it pay? The blemish of our common 
school system has been that it has never un- 
dertaken to be more than intellectual. Di- 
rect moral education, or exercise of the moral 
faculties we have not been able to embody 
in our publicsystem., But let us bear in 
mind that up to a recent date the Bible was 
in the schools; and there is no question but 
it had a mighty influence. For reasons satis- 
factory tothe American people the Bible is 
now discarded from our schools. What sub- 
stitute has been devised? The schools make 
readers; and with the masses they do little 
more. The question comes now what shall 
we read, and what isread. If education can. 
not do more than to teach to read; if it can- 
not form a correct taste for reading; and to 
some extent create a moral will not to read 
the debauching, then education is very far 
from doing a fully benevolent work. At 
present at least our school work needs sup- 
plementing. We must rely on them to make 
readers; society must look to other means 
to see that right reading material is fur- 
nished. 

There is no question but that most of the 
wicked and debauching literature is written 
and sold because it is so nearly worthless it 
can be sold cheap, Our standard literature 
ought to be set to work to drive the other 
out of the market. If Cooper and Scott 
and Stevenson and Dickens and Irving and 
others of the approved sort can be placed in 
cheap and neat and attractive form before 
readers, it will not need legislation to get rid 
of any but positively licentious books. We 
are not just now so much in need of millions 
in university education as we are of a few 
millions set to work at the bottom. We sug- 
gest The American Cheap Literature Trust; 
put the best that can be got on the cars, in 
the cheap bookstores, on the news stands. 
Make it cheaper than the horrible and 
criminal can be sold for. Is it possible that 
the hoodlum readiness shown for war by 
our higher classes has its primal cause down 
in the lower-lived literature? 


_———— Pee 


‘‘LLET the road be long and dreary, 
And its end be out of sight; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary. 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


a. P. P. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Turn from man, and look above thee; 
Trust in God, and do the right.”’ 


0 

ON the coast of Eastern Asia one may often see the 
climbing bass or ‘*‘Anabas scandens’’ deliberately leave 
the watery element to take a pleasure or a business jaunt 
along the seashore. The Malays call this queer fish ‘‘the 
tree climber,’’ and quite correctly so, because specimens 
have often been taken from the sides of trees which they 
actually climbed toa height of six feet or more. While 
the silvery herring and the lovely salmon die almost as soon 
as they leave the water, the climbing bass gets along very 
well with very little of the nasty brine—the little which 
the peculiar construction of the gills enables it to take 
along on its trips on shore. When out promenading the 
Anabas scandens gets a good grip on the sand with its thin 
fins and then pushes itself forward with the tail. Climb- 
ing trees is effected in a similar manner, 


THE friends of Mrs. Agassiz have contributed $6,000 


to Radcliffe College to be used for the establishment of an 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz scholarship. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable te All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


A Voice from the Darkness. 


A voice from the darkness, a piteous crying of pain, 

Beseeching the powers contending, blind powers of time: 

Oh lift from my spirit this burden, this curse that I wear 

Like a felon in fetters atoning for ages of sin. 

The heir of eternities sinning I bend with the load, 

And wait for the crushing contention to lighten my pain, 

To drag me to darkness hs to scatter my breath 

Like a plague and a pillageto people, a curse among men. 

Heredity! awful tsurper of time-growing souls, 

Unpitying power appalling that hearest no prayer, 

No prayer through the darkest desponding, no prayer from 
the heart, 

Oh tell me why I should be chastened for sins of my sire; 

Why, longing to grow, I am baffled and sink to the earth 

To fester forsaken, forgotten, by life’s turbid throng, 

While others surge upward abetted by powers that guide 

Th’ inscrutable fate of the universe time without mind. 

Tho’ stars grow and worlds grow, evolving the greater 
completeness, 

Tho’ life bears the tree of the ages to fruitage in man, 

Tho’ laws grow and knowledge trends steadily upward and 
onward, 

W hat counts this for me thus accursed in the dark and de- 
filed?—C. C. A. 
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An English-Speaking Alliance. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


The remarkable fraternization of religions 
has been the startling social feature of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. But 
the drawing together of religionists is only 
a part of the process of the drawing to- 
gether of all civilization. This is especially 
emphasized in the growing fraternity of 
English-speaking peoples. There is no es- 
caping the grand and glorious fact that no 
other nations have so freed themselves from 
blood love and form love asthe Anglo-Saxon 
stock. Slowly and steadily our love for 
each other asserts itself over and above the 
astounding policy of political jingoism. The 
English, like ourselves,have faults—we both 
love progress and expansion; we both have 
a rather too strong faith in our own destiny; 
but England never has shown a more selfish 
spirit than we have shown in our relation 
to the aborigines of this continent, and to- 
ward Mexico, Brothers we are in both 
vices and virtues. On the wide earth no 
brethren have we so true, so honorabie, so 
unselfish as the race that bore John Bright, 
Richard Cobden, and William Ewart Glad- 
stone—the race that gives us Shakespeare 
and Browning and Tennyson and Bacon 
and Milton and Darwin. We and they are 
one. The American people will never be 
drawn into another war with the English so 
long as we continue to speak the same lan- 
guage, read the same literature and say the 
Same prayers. Our institutions nearly all 
find their roots in those of Great Britain. 
Go where else we will and we are away 
from home; but go to England and it is our 
people, with our ways, our laws, our in- 
stincts, our natural dislikes and likes. 

We have learned much of old conserva- 
tive England; she has learned much of us. 
It would be a dull student that did not see 
we were learning much still. We taught 
her a better colonial system, and now she 
taxes herself to spread good government 
wherever she goes. On the other hand our 
President has more power by all odds than 
the Queen. The English people would 
never think of allowing a ruler to have power 
to declare war, or to threaten it. The En- 


glish people are far behind us in a common- 
school system; but they manage municipali- 
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ties much better than we. We have no 
such governed cities as Glasgow and Birm.- 
ingham, 

We were separated from the parent stock 
in 1776 not from hatred of the stock, but 
from the faults of the government. We 
never have declared our independence of the 
English people; of English literature and 
English common laws. We love them bet- 
ter year by year. Only shallow minds can 
fail to feel that it is one people still—one 
forever. And this fraternity of blood and 
thought and love has grown of late, and will 
grow. There is nothing that flows between 
us but water. This we have narrowed toa 
moment of time with electric cables. The 
grandest line of steamers in the world makes 
London and New York less than two Sun- 
days apart. Her magazines lie on the tables 
of all our scholars; and at last the Review of 
Reviews has its editors in both countries in 
harmonious co-operation. 

Hosmer, in a brilliant chapter of ‘‘Anglo 
Saxon Freedom,” outlines a Fraternity of 
English-speaking peoples. On this side the 
Atlantic we have nearly fifty sovereign 
States, federated as a single Brother-Bond. 
On that side there are great States in Africa, 
Asia and Europe and Australia grown into a 
federation almost as independent as our 
own. England and South Wales and New 
Zealand are more like Maine and California 
and Oregon than like an Empire with de- 
pendencies. Is it a dream that some day 
not remote the great western Saxon world 
and the great eastern Saxon world shall be 
federated even more closely? Let foolish 
fire-eaters read the words of Sir Henry 
Parkes, from far-off South Wales, ‘‘I firmly 
believe it is within the range of human prob- 
ability that the great groups of free com- 
munities connected with England will, in 
separate federations, be united with the 
Mother Country; and I also believe that in 
all reasonable probability, by some less dis- 
tinct bond, even the United States of 
America will be connected with the great 
English-speaking congeries of free govern- 
ments. I believe the circumstances of the 
world will develop some such new complex 
nationality as this, in which each of the 
parts will be free and independent, while 
united in one grand whole; which will civi- 
lize the globe.”’ 

This dream of universal civilization has 
displaced the dream of universal conquest; 
and it must be proudly claimed that with 
all our faults we, the English-speaking race, 
have really done what no other race has 
done, we have carried enlightenment wher- 
ever we nave gone, and we have put out bar- 
barism. Compare not only America with 
what it was one hundred years ago under 
the rule of Spain and France, but compare 
Africa and India and Australia with what 
they were when our folks began to invade 
those lands. Portugal held parts of Africa 
for these hundred years, and not a step of 
progress was made. Eventhe Boers Repub- 
lic in South Africa was without progress 
until the English crowded her soil, and out- 
voted the natives. India is‘creating a great 
university system as well as popular govern- 
ment. The common school system of that 
province is superior to that of England her- 
self. 

The Westminster Review says, ‘‘Suppose 
England and the colonies united in forming 
an Imperial Parliament to which delegates 
might be sent from each of our parts. At 
present the British Empire possesses the 
most extensive territory and the largest pop- 
ulation, together with the greatest amount 
of wealth and commerce, owned by any na- 
tion in ancient or modern times. We mon- 
opolize one-third of the world’s trade, and 
more than one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
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tion is ruled over by the Queen of En 
In time, and possibly not a very long 
the United States, numbering more than 
sixty millions, may form a part of an Anglo 
Saxon Confederation which would then a 
unquestionably the strongest in the worjq 
and which would unite the great Anglo 
Saxon family by the strongest ties of any 
It would then remain for four or five of the 
principal governments of Europe to conside, 
whether they would keep up enormous ar. 
mies at ruinous taxations, with the result of 
augmenting public debt and increasing the 
discontent of their subjects, or whether the 
would agree to a system which would enable 
them to disband armies, lessen taxation 
redeem debt and banish discontent.”’ | 

And why not? What separates us but a 
possible jealousy, and the necessity of fee]. 
ing our way through constitutional and jp. 
stitutional growths? The other day a cop. 
ference of ministers in New England, discus. 
sing a resolution to condemn war because of 
Venezuelan boundaries, substituted this 
resolution, ‘‘That we urge our senators and 
representatives in Congress to secure the 
immediate passage of a resolution in the 
name of the people of the United States, 
pledging the unreserved sympathy and sup. 
port of this country to England in any deci. 
sive action which she may take, to put an 
instant end to the brutal tragedy enacted in 
Armenia,”’ 

A true Federal union of the English-speak.- 
ing peoples is now supremely needed. Not 
an imperiam, det gratia; but a fraternity by 
the grace of the people that freely constitute 
it. 
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time, 
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The Righteousness Test. 


There is a vast difference between saying 
to a person, ‘‘It is of no consequence to me 
whether you havea moral character of a cer- 
tain standard or not,” and the assertion ‘| 
will not exact as a condition to my fellow- 
ship with you, that you have a moral char. 
acter of acertain standard.’’ The first re- 
mark is an indication that you are indiffer. 
ent to his morals; the second indicates 
merely that you will not make his morals a 
test of your fellowship. Itis quite within 
the range of probabilities that you may care 
a great deal about his moral character and 
still be unwilling to exclude him, by certain 
test standards, from your fellowship. 

One of the gravest mistakes the Christian 
church has ever made is the erection of bar- 
riers to exclude all who do not measure up 
to a certain standard in theology and right- 
eousness. The liberal churches, seeing the 
vanity of the churchly and theological tests, 
have, for the most part abandoned them, but 
there still survives amongst them, to a greal 
extent, the idea of the righteousness test; 
some profession, or covenant of an ethical 
character to which one must subscribe before 
he can participate in their fellowship. 
Doubtless these all have their value to those 
who are willing to submit to such tests; but 
the effect, so far as the great mass of people 
is concerned, has been to cut them off from 
all churches and to foster in them the feeling 
that religion is not for them. In fact they 
look upon all these tests with aversion and 
contempt. They see very clearly that the 
mere fact that a man _ professes a superiol 
quality of righteousness or has signed his 
name to a covenant in which he promisés 
that he will live righteously does 10 
make him righteous or even keep him 5S 
They see equally clearly that, if a man} 
righteous, it will appear without any such 
profession or covenant, and that many me? 
whose names are not subscribed to 4) 
church covenant are every whit as pure a? 
upright in character as any whose names 4! 
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thus subscribed, And they revolt from 
everything which looks like putting one’s 
self into a class superior to the rest of his fel- 
lows. The taint of cant and hypocrisy is up- 
on it. They will none ofit. 

What shall be said of these people? Will 
you say that they do not care for righteous- 
ness? That would be untrue. They do 
care for it. They desire it and try to be 
righteous with as much earnestness and 
as much _ success, no greater, and as 
frequent failure, no more, as their fellows 
who have covenanted with a-«church to 
be righteous. Will you say that they are 
entirely too fastidious? That does not 
alter the facts; and if you are to deal 
with them you must take them as they are. 
Will you say that unless they will make 
some profession of righteousness they can- 
not bein your fellowship? They will simply 
bow to your decision as they have to all the 
churches hitherto and try to live without 
you. All this is simply to repeat again the 
blunder the churches have madeand still are 
making. In disfellowshiping this class the 
churches have cut themselves off from an 
immeasurable force of moral and religious 
energy they might otherwise have enlisted 
actively in their work, and the world and the 
cause of religious and ethical culture is the 
poorer today for it. 

It is precisely this blunder that the Church 
of Good Will and the Free Religious Feder- 
ation seek to correct. To one and all, irre- 
spective of any and all tests; they say, 
‘Come let us unite together in the common 
purpose to broaden and deepen the culture 
of all the human powers unto full-rounded 
manheod and womanhood. There is no 
profession, no covenant; simply a common, 
manly purpose to try to make their own 
lives and those of their fellow-men a little 
better right here now. 

Is this a lowering of the church ideal or 
cheapening our appeal? As to cheapening 
the appeal, the whole attitude of the uncon- 
ditioned fellowship is based upon the hypoth- 
esis of the religious nature in man, and its 
appeal is directly to that; if the church ideal 
is of a body of men and women united, then 
for the purpose of religious and ethical culture 
which shall enrich their own lives and make 
better and fairer the world in which they live, 
the ideal is not the least lowered. To widen 
a fellowship so that its boundaries shall en- 
compass all who desire to enter therein 
would seem rather to raise the ideal from 
the exclusiveness of tests to the inclusive- 
ness of universality.x—L. J. DuNcaN in the 
Federalist for January (condensed ). 
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Floral Decorations. 


The charm and beauty of our religious 
services is so much more promoted by taste- 
ful and appropriate floral decorations of 
our churches, that I am prompted, by my in- 
terest and some experience therein, to offer 
some suggestions on the subject. 

Imprimis, my own love of flowers, I trace 
definitely to June, 1844, when Edward Bond, 
a student of the Theological School, induced 
us Meadville Sunday-school children to bring 
our flowers to the church for my sister and 
other girls to weave into a wreath, sent with 
our love to Laura Bridgeman, at the South 
Boston Blind Asylum; and he who had been, 
with Dr. Howe, her teacher, taught us Mrs. 
Heman’s simple verses about the flowers. 
And for strengthening the impression thus 
made in earliest childhood I am deeply in- 
debted to my most beloved teacher, the great 
botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, whose name and 
fame as a lovable man and devout evolution- 
ist is as permanent in the minds and hearts 
of those who knew him as the majestic, soar- 
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ing mountain of Colorado that bears his 
name. 

But, coming back to the practical subject, 
it is not of floral decorations merely for 
Special occasions, as Christmas, Easter or 
Flower Sunday I would write; for by com- 
mon consent these high festivals cannot be 
fittingly celebrated without them. My 
thought is to beautify and ennoble religious 
services every Sunday of the year, by therein 
delighting the eye with beautiful flowers and 
plants, even as the ear isinspired with music, 


-that through the sense of the beautiful the 


mind and heart may be more fully attuned 
to love and praise. The importance that in- 
vests each and every religious service should 
lead to making it as attractive and engaging 
as possible, and thereto we need the beauti- 
ful adjunct of plantsand flowers. As with 
the music, if it is good each Sunday of the 
year, it will surely be better and more in- 
spiring under the incentive of special occa- 
sions, andthis adjunct to religious service 
should be deemed as indispensable as music 
wee. 9.4, 2 

Itis desirable, if circumstances permit, to 
have some vines and potted plants growing 
at the church, capable of being used at any 
time when needed. Many evergreens and 
plants will keep fresh enough for a succes- 
sion of Sundays, and they may well be al- 
lowed to remain in position as long as they 
last. There is little danger of using too much 
green of any sort, however arranged or fes- 
tooned, and especiaily is this the case if the 
light be strong or the carpet ofa bright color. 
Ground pine or Southern moss, even in 
small quantities, goes far toward effective 
festooning. Masses of flowers ofone sort and 
color always produce a good effect, 

It is advisable that the main work of dec- 
oration should be done on Saturday after- 
noon, and propriety demands that all ar- 
rangement and placing of flowers, etc., 
promptly cease before the hour of service,so 
as not to delay or disturb the religious wor- 
ship. Let contributors claim and dispose of 
their own articles after service, if they so de- 
sire; otherwise it is agood custom to have 
all the movable decorations used for the 
Sunday-school, and after its session given 
to the sick, if any such there be, or to the 
children, who ever delight in flowers. Thus 
portions of the decorations may be made to 
do a double service, and serve to instill in- 
to the youthful minds the love of the beauti- 
ful, while learning of the true and the good. 
And in this respect we all may well confess 
ourselves children able to be led to the 
good and the true ‘‘through the gate beau- 
tiful,”’ to be led to a deeper and higher ap- 
preciation both of the beauty of holiness 
and the holiness of beauty.—JOSEPH SHIPPEN 
in the Pacific Unitarian. 
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Love. 


There is no quality of human nature which 
has elicited more impassionate language 
than love. The choicest flowers of poetry 
have been laid at its feet, and religion has 
consecrated its divine character. Lovetakes 
the first rank among the tender emotions 
ascribed to the heart. Its influence is uni- 
versally owned, it may give rise to the noblest 
impulses and sentiments and tend to shape 
the will at its bidding. Asa psychological 
factor, love is usually defined to be a pleas- 
ure associated with its object, or, rather, a 
pleasure referred to its cause. This feeling 
therefore results from a passivity, a recep- 
tive condition, which is acted upon or af- 
fected by an agency, be it concrete, contem- 
plative or imaginary. Apart from the love 
of the sexes, all objects of pleasure may be 
expressed in terms of love. 

We speak of the love of God, the love of 
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parents, the love of country, the love of man- 
kind, the love of truth, the love of justice, 
the love of liberty. Like all dispositions, 
modes and tempers, love cannot be taught 
or commanded, for if the object to which 
this feeling is intended to be directed does 
not kindle the emotion, it is impossible to 
be solicited. In order to awaken love, it is 
not this emotion which is addressed, but the 
object must present qualities that excite it. 
The admiration, devotion and whatever else 
may be identified with love, absolutely de- 
pends on the character of the object, which 
may be highly deserving or worthless, but in 
either case the pleasurable is involved. 
There is a variability in the intensity and the 
scope of love. It weakens as it passes from 
the center to the circumference. The love 
of family is stronger than the love of the 
tribe. Altruism has the widest range but on 
that account it is usually faint and a rare 
virtue. 


Though love be a heavenly flame, yet it 
burns dimly in many a breast, and how often 
is it shamed by those who profess it. It is 
the very nature of love that renders it capri- 
cious and fluctuating from one extreme to 
the other, falling as low as indifference and 
rising to the height of ecstacy, often impa- 
tient of judgment, sometimes spent on un- 
worthy objects and partial in its estimation 
of merit. In spite of all these drawbacks, it 
must be granted that love may serve the 
best and holiest interests of man, still it 
would be a dangerous proposition to elevate 
itin principle above the sense of duty asa 
ruleof human conduct. In fact a principle 
of morality which is founded on the feeling 
of pleasure is an unsafe guide, precarious 
and unsubstantial, as it misses the solid 
basis which only conscience can supply. A 
moral act is always the outcome of a conflict 
between competitive springs of action, the 
preference being on the side which is the 
worthier, the better, the purer. 


The question in ethics is not what pleases 
me, but what I ought or should. It is the 
moral judgment that proclaims its decree 
in answer to opposing desires. In the ri- 
valry for assent the ethical consciousness 
does not recognize the claim of the contes- 
tant. Any consideration diverging from its 
behests is offered as a bribe. Goodness and 
mercy may forgive but the sense of right is 
not humiliated, forit exacts the penalty of 
remorse which is all the more bitter if the 
consequences of the offense are irrevocable. 
He loves much who is much forgiven, yet 
this feeling cannot atone for the sting in- 
flicted by malice, restore wounded honor 
and remove the scars of undeserved grief and 
sorrow. The lesson taught by the deep-felt 
regret for having disobeyed the dictates of 
duty, and violated obligations is immensely 
more effective in the education of mankind 
than the indulgence in the finest sentiments. 


To love your neighbor as yourself is the 
grandest of all religious injunctions, but it 
puts an enormous strain on poor mortality to 
accomplish this feat; and to love your ene- 
mies is next to a miracle: They may have 
been rare natures, saintly, godlike, who tran- 
scended the ordinary possibilities of man, 
but in their case the exception shows that 
the more prosaic principle of duty is the one 
best adapted to our mundane existence for 
the achievement of an upright course of life. 
The moral heroism exhibited in the different 
relations of life, though commonly unnoticed 
when it lacks brilliancy, is far more preva- 
lent than the proofs ofa loving spirit. Man- 
liness, integrity, honor and courage are the 
virtues mostin request, and those who prac- 
tice them constitute the backbone of society. 
The ethical knows no compromise, it is as 
universal as mathematics, 
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Right will remain right throughout eter- 
nity, which is as true as, that the whole is 
greater than a part, though the world should 
cease to exist. The predicate of absolute 
certainty cannot be applied to any other 
principles. The enthusiasm for a reight love, 
encounters a great risk in trying to super- 
sede righteousness, so that moral maxims 
and precepts shall become superfluous luxu- 
ries. It will take a long time before the 
world will be prepared for such a transfor- 
mation. The real office of love in the econ- 
omy of man’s composition is to mingle with 
the other levers of the soul, the spirit of 
kindness and tenderness that plead for equity 
and find pleasure inthe discharge of duty. 
The progressive march of civilization cannot 
afford to miss any of the tendencies which 
lead towards its goal, and religion in being 
faithful to her task is bound to aid all the 
tentative efforts which develop and expand 
the capabilities of human nature. If love 
cannot be the essence of ethics, it is also ex- 
cluded from being the essence of religion. — 
Dr. A. B. ARNOLD. 
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The Ethics of Recreation. 


Gen. il. 1-6. 


Whatever our opinions may be as to the 
scientific value of the opening chapters of 
Genesis, none of us can doubt, if he have at 
all understanding for poetic beauty,the charm 
andthe glow of this introductory poem. True 
enough this exordium tothe Bible does not 
intend to inform us how, under creative im- 
pulse the heavens ranged themselves into 
order and the earth clothed itself with beauty. 
Not when and how the torches were lit before 
which darkness took flight; not when and 
how the moon was crowned with a diamond 
sparkling with softer light; not when and 
how the stars tumbled out into space and 
rolled themselves into clusters and constel- 
lations; not when and how the forest waved 
to the first breeze or sounded the echo of 
the first winged minstrel’slay or the flowers 
raised their head in pride that the first dew- 
drop had left the memories of night’sloveon 
their blushing cheek,—is the purpose of this 
story to tell. ‘Those that constantly seek in 
these books information which the astrono- 
mer and geologist can impart more fully and 
more assuredly, lose thereby the real de- 
light and pleasure with which the Bible re- 
wards its devoted courtiers. 

That a divine creator is, is perhaps the fun- 
damental note in this grand poem—not how 
he is or how he worked. That we are di- 
vine is the culmination of the lesson offered 
unto us. Not the secret of the heavens but 
the arcana of the sounding voice within 
would the writer unfold unto us:—the mys- 
teries of our own heart and the blessed know- 
ledge that we of clay hold within us spark of 
the eternal God. This is the sweet and up- 
lifting message which Genesis heralds when 
it stories of God’s creative ‘‘Let there be 
light,” and ofits effect filling with order the 
unexplored spaces and with life the waiting 
lands. | 

‘‘And the heavens and the earth were fin- 
ished, and al] the host of them. And onthe 
seventh day God finished his work which he 
had made, and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he ‘had made. He 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it be- 
cause that init He rested from all His work 
which God had created and made.” * * 

This chapter, say whatever you will about 
it, presents in a nutshell the philosophy of 
creation and recreation. What a wealth of 
thought does the one word ‘‘creation” encom- 
pass? Eternity stretches out its immeasur- 
able lengths. An endless energy seated at 
the loom of the cycles spinning the thread of 
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a web which ever changes its pattern and yet 
never ceases to be. Creation—star upon 
star joined together to rear the wall of a 
cathedral to which distant, dim constella- 
tions are the irridescent chandeliers, and 
flashing beacons of light farther on lend 
themselves to be the steeples and _ the 
chimes; a cathedral quivering with the song 
of the spheres, the angelic voices of flower 
and foliage, and at the altar, man the priest 
and with all that is as acolyte; a cathedral full 
of incense breathed heavenward by the plants 
whose breath so sweet and so fragrant is a 
prayer; a cathedral where love is sacrifice; 
a cathedral whose crypt are the everlasting 
rocks, washed by the depths of an unseen, 
unfathomed ocean. Creation is this and is 
still more—it is endless life and unceasing 
pulsation. What wasis but prelude. What 
isis but one stanza. What will beis unnum- 
bered canto in the divine poem of Genesis. 

Creation so wonderful, and yet one frail 
being, weak, chained in time, rooted in cir- 
cumstance, moulded of dust, destined to 
decay, child of life to be but slave of death, 
is its master. We lay our ear to the heart 
of the world—we listen to the throb of its 
aorta and distinguish its murmurs and beats. 
We read the strange hieroglyphics written 
across the pyramids built of clouds and clus- 
ters of light. By the swing of one pendulum 
in the great clock of eternity we count time; 
we command and the world obeys, we will it 
and desert changes into paradise; we order 
and continents separate; we demand and 
countries unite. Oceans yield to our bid- 
ding, mountains quake at our approach; the 
caverns of the earth are not secure from our 
prying curiosity. We open the gates of the 
treasure houses of the ages, and whatever is 
stored away there—black diamonds, glitter- 
ing gold, pale silver—it is ours and for our 
use. So all creation has toiled forus. There- 
fore the law of toil is upon us. Creation 
spells this law of toil, and man, he for whom 
creation has toiled, feels this law’s freedom. 
For him labor is not a curse, it is a blessing. 

This then is the first message of this chap- 
ter: Laboris divine—it is not of the devil, 
Never was man destined not to work. Let 
the theologies teach whatever they may that 
man, under compulsion to work is bearing 
the punishment for misdeed done by his first 
ancestor. No greater, no more egregious 
deception was ever palmed off on the human 
race than this vile doctrine—it takes its in- 
spiration not from the heights, but from the 
depths. It listens to the tones of the lowest 
in us, not to the tidings of the highest in us. 
We are workers because God is in us. A 
working God is the highest God. No other 
nation, no other scheme of salvation, no 
other system of philosophy has ever found 
this truth; we have. * * 

Our nation is a nation of physical wrecks. 
We are old before we ever learn to be young. 
We are always under high tension—ex- 
tremely high pressure. We work, but again 
I say it, not in the right spirit, for according 
to religious conception, work is not a means. 
Not to get something, but to do something 
is the plan of life as drawn up by this 
chapter. 

We need today to have the lesson of recre- 
ation emphasized more prominently than the 
lesson of creation. But what is recreation? 
The word, as I said before, implies its mean- 
ing:—Such interruption of the creative en- 
ergy as will flower forth into the opportunity 
for new creative energy. This is the test by 
which we can distinguish recreation from 
every other spurious article that is recom- 
mended as its substitute. Physiologists tell 
us that every effort of ours is attended by 
waste. The thought that you think wastes 


tissue, and the movement of the muscle is 
paid forin consumption of some kind. Work, 
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thertfore,means waste. You cannot heat the 
boiler without burning the fuel, and oftey in 
burning the fuel, there results in transmutip 

power in one form into power in another emit 
unnecessary waste, waste sadly to be de. 
plored. Our work is wearing and wasting 
The deficit must be met. 

Sleep is the agency provided by nature ty 
replenish the wasted stores of her ener 
but the regular respite of sleep is not quite 
sufficient. Man needs also regular interrup. 
tions for a longer space of waking hours of 
his daily tasks. Experience shows that such 
interruption of work every seventh day jigs 
most beneficial. It sems to be by a myster. 
ious law that interruptions at less frequent 
terms or more frequent occurrences, are less 
beneficial than the stately rhythm of six days 
labor and one day rest. Statistics and ex. 
periments have proven this. 

But interruption of daily task does not 
satisfy man, if it merely means cessation of 
labor—even in sleep our organs are active, 
and man is made for activity—he cannot be 
idle—to do nothing is the worst punishment 
that can be meted out to man. We must be 
occupied. Soit would seem that our ver 
constitution must deprive us of that which 
the sabbath intends to be for us a day of 
rest. We have to be occupied. But phy. 
siology teaches us also that waste may be 
replenished and rest may be afforded by 
change of occupation, by exchange of those 
nerves and nervous centers that are vitally 
interested or under high pressure or excite. 
ment in one course of work, for other groups 
and centers that are not ordinarily aroused. 

Change of occupation and of interests is 
the secret of the sabbath’s blessing; not to 
do nothing, but to do something, something, 
however, of a different character. No ma- 
chinery has ever been worn out by proper 
usage. It may have been rusted out or it 
may have been strained to excess by work. 
ing one part too constantly and neglecting 
another part; but if all the parts of the ma. 
chinery are in proper measure activized one 
after the other, it will last, and that much 
longer than if it be allowed either to accumu- 
late rust, or if some of the wheels and pin- 
ions are whirring constantly while others are 
never set into action. 

Men may be busy never so much, may 
apparently never have rest, They do not 
break down if they observe this law of change 
of interest and mutation of occupation. 
Herein lies the secret of vitality. Men that 
work in one field constantly, break down, 
but men that observe the law of activity by 
mutation in activity,do not collapse. * * 

But with the hour of worship the day 1s 
not filled out. As we are situated and dis- 
tracted by cares and concerns of the battle, 
scarce one of us can enjoy to its full the in- 
timacy of family life. For many of us our 
homes are merely boarding places. Many 
of us do not know our own children. 

In these days of the new woman even she 
frets at the restrictions of the home. She 
must consult libraries and write essays 00 
the philosophy of the unconscious in the 
middle ages and long and learned articles 
on the archeology of Rome, if not on Sat- 
skrit roots. She takes up cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. She has to solve every social ques- 
tion and neglects the one that she ought to 
solve. But God help me! This is rank her- 
esy, in these days to even hint that there are 
certain things that woman ought to do be- 
fore she launches forth into the larger world. 
Under these circumstances, certainly 0° 
day zs needed to bring together for once the 
old man and the new woman and the youns 
children to make them feel that they beloné 
to one another. For the family life we 2°¢ 
the sabbath. : 

And our family must enlarge and broade®. 
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When have we time to meet one another, for 
confidences of friendship? Notin the week, 
forsooth. Those social meetings that we 
have under high pressure and anxiety, at 
which the bill of fare constitutes the main 
solicitude; these social gatherings where no 
one is allowed to talk lest he disturb those 
at the card table—these ‘‘socials” are not in- 
spiriting opportunities. Thesocial factor of 
our manliness must be cultivated. To this 
the sabbath lends itself most fittingly. Friend 
must meet friend as father must meet son 
and wife must meet husband and mother son 
and daughter. * * —From a discourse 
by Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 
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Correspondence. 


Supplementary Note to the Sermonon ‘‘The Monroe 
Doctrine Enlarged.”’ 


The following letter from one of the wisest and clearest 
thinkers on civic problems in our country, touches a matter 
about which the conscience of the preacher in question was 
uneasy. Swayed by a great desire to be just and yielding 
to the pressure of the sermon limit, he afterwards realized 
that he had given full expression to only one-half of his 
thought. He tried to do justice to one phase of the con- 
stituency in question, That there was the other phase 
referred to by Mr. Mead, the preacher is sadly persuaded, 
and he recognizes this protest as a necessary supplement to 
his own words. He would not that the other words were 
unsaid because he believes them true, but these words ought 
to be said because they also are sadly true. 

Editorial Department Vew England Magazine. 

BOsTON, January 28, 1896. 

DeAR JONES: That is a glorious sermon on the ‘*Mon- 
roe Doctrine Enlarged.”” But I do think you put an alto- 
gether too kind interpretation on the popular response to 
the President’s war threats. I do not believe that that re- 
sponse, such as it was, sprang from a passion for justice; I 
believe it to have been an unhappy exhibition once again 
of ‘‘the original sin of nations.’’ I think the whole episode 
not merely the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, think as 
we may about that, but the reckless gratuitory appeal to 
the old war spirit in a people charged with our great duties 
to civilization and the future—is something to be rebuked 
with the fire of Elijah and be repented of in sackcloth 
and ashes. If that paragraph beginning at the bottom 
of page 746 were not there, I should say that the whole 
great sermon of yours was plenarily inspired. I wish that 
that paragraph was true, but alas! I fear it is terribly false 
and a dangerous ointment for a guilty nation. But it isa 
great prophetic sermon. EpWIN D. MEAD. 
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AN eminent Scotch surgeon and professor of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was once consulted by Tennyson re- 
garding an affection of the lungs. Years afterward they 
met, and Tennyson was nettled to observe that the men- 
tion of his name made no impression upon the physician. 
Tennyson thereupon recalled the fact of his former visit. 
Still the Scotchman failed to remember him. But when 
the professor put his ear to the poet’s chest, and heard the 
peculiar sound which the old ailment had made chronic, 
he at once exclaimed: ‘Ah, I remember you now. I 
know you by your lung.”? There is an American anecdote 
which ‘caps’? this—that of the worthy Teuton who was 
Shown a portrait of Henry Clay, and observed: ‘‘Hendry 


Glay? Hendry Glay? Oh, dot vos de great cigar man?”’ 
> —___ 


READ the inducements offered on page 768 
to old subscribers and for new ones. If 
you want to help Tue New Unity and be 
benefited thereby yourselves, be sure to 
read the offers made. | 
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Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength: be not afraid /”’ 


Responsive Reading. 


X. Selected from teachings of Mahomet. 


BY REV. CARLETON F. BROWN. 


Instruct in knowledge; he who instructs, fears God. 
He who speaks of knowledge, praises the Lord; 
he who fights in its behalf, engages in holy war- 
fare. 

He who seeks knowledge, adores the Most High; he 

who spreads it, dispenses alms to the ignorant. 

He who possesses knowledge attains the vener- 
ation and good-will of all. 

Knowledge lights the way to heaven; it is our friend 

in the desert, our companion in solitude. 

The ink of the scholar is more sacred than the 
blood of the martyr. 

God created Reason, and it was the most beautiful 

being in His creation; and God said to it, “I have 

not created anything better, or more perfect, or 
more beautiful than thou. 
Blessings will come to mankind on thy account, 
and men will be judged according to the use 
they make of thee.” 

Have you not seen how all in the heavens and in 

the earth uttereth the praise of God—the very birds 

as they spread their wings? 
Every creature knoweth its prayer and its praise. 

God is the light of the heavens and of the earth. 

He will bestow on us light to walk in. 

The East and the West are God’s; therefore which- 

ever way ye turn, there is the face of God. 

He will guide unto Himself all who turn toward 
Him—those who believe, whose hearts rest se- 
cure in the thought of God. 

Shall not men’s hearts repose in the thought of God? 

They who.believe and do things that be right, 

blessedness awaiteth them. 

Who is he that treateth our religion as a lie? 

He it is who thrusteth away the orphan, and stirreth 

not up others to feed the poor. 

Woe to those who pray, and in their prayers are 
without heart. 

Who make a show of devotion, but refuse to help the 

needy. 


SEs 


eason in Religion. 


Text: In the beginning was the Reason, and the Rea- 


son was with God, and the Reason was God. All things 
were made by Reason; and without Reason was not any- 


thing made that was made. In Reason was life,and the 
life was the light of men, Johni: 1, 3, 4. 


I. GOD RATIONALIZES TO CREATE. 


God’s love in us is life; his wisdom in us 
is reason, by which life is guided, by which 
it is wrought out into character, into service. 
His creative life making this earth has a ten- 
der glow that becomes the rose, but it is His 
wisdom that sets therose-shape for the love’s 
indwelling. His love reasons, and has 
rationalized itself into the rose, Every- 
where worlds, and what they bring forth, 
are but His love manifesting through wis- 
dom. Huis love rationalizes, and its reason- 
able service is in our earth moving through 
its shadow and its light, in our birds nesting 
and singing and flying themselves out a glo- 
rification of the winds, in our cattle of the 
field who seem a very grace, mercy and 
peace to our troubled restlessness, in our 
children making home divine in the beauty 
of unselfishness, in our friends consecrating 
our days with beauty awake and our nights 
with beauty adream. 

God’s reason is the safety of His love; it 
is His love’s complement and fulfilment. It 
is the orderliness of creation. It is the san- 
ity of everything’s nature, in which to that 
nature the thing is true and true to all rela- 
tionships and transformations. It is the 
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truth of things keeping faith with all man’s 
search, with all man’s mastering of nature 
into his new creations. It is His reason 
that makes the rocks and ores and trees keep 
faith with man unto his building of houses 
and industries. It is God’s reason by which 
man Can create a civilization, by which every 
wonderful invention of his becomes and 
serves,—God’s reason in the things he has 
made, that in their use man, too, may be- 
come creator, so touching the nature of God 
in some great fellowship. 

God’s love rationalized and brought forth 
man, at whose center is the creative reason- 
ableness, living up into man’s reason, mak- 
ing it that part of his self-consciousness by 
which he is able to give himself meaning 
and his life direction. So man has wrought 
his civilization, not alone by his reasonable- 
ness dwelling in the things he has fashioned 
unto great services, but by dwelling within 
him as his grace and power of reasoning out 
his love until it becomes these reasonable 
things of service which today enlarges his 
life and increases the power of his manhood. 

Dearest and holiest gift unto man is this 
that is called our reason. By it we are this 
best we are; by it we achieve this best we 
do. By it we can interpret and use crea- 
tion. By it wecan find God in all he has 
made, in all he is sustaining by his present 
indwelling. By it we can find Him within 
our own nature’s deeps, the loving and di- 
vine Presence whom we worship, whom we 
may love with deepening and holy affection, 
whom we may serve in making ourselves 
more of men, in making life fuller and saner 
for one another, and in devotion to ideal 
humanity making life diviner for each other. 

So may we cherish this divine Presence 
within us, growing ever more reasonable, 
and so ever more like Him, the Reason of 
the universe. So should we use this holy 
power in all our search for truth, in all our 
use of truth when found. In this that we 
call our religion, we should give it its true 
and holy place, that in these highest things 
of our aspiring and duty, we may be wise in 
God’s wisdom, all the great stirrings of love 
within us, not vanishing in aimlessness, 
wasting themselves on themselves as the 
grainless mill burrs, but working out into 
wise words, into pure and steadfast charac- 
ter, into noble and unselfish life, into sane 
and helpful service. So does God’s love 
become within us a holy, safe kingdom where- 
in working by wisdom it has its perfect will. 

II, Through the reasonableness of crea- 
tion man can find the reason of God. 

Reason questioning creation with an omni- 
present why is an attestation to the fact that 
creation is reasonable, and to man’s reason 
can report its meanings. To any wy we ask, 
there is always an answer from eyes that see 
deep enough and far enough. Without a 
reason God does nothing; and what we call 
science is just man’s finding out God’s rea- 
sons,—why he does a thing, and why he does 
itinthat one way. Way isjust another part 
of how, and so the inquiry of science as to 
how the world was made is an inquiry into 
the reasons of things, how they can be, why 
changes were wrought in them leading them 
forth into something new, while rooting in 
and resembling the old, yet each thing unlike 
in a skyey freedom of itself. 

Every bit of real knowledge about nature 
and human nature is just a discovery of some 
reasonableness of creation, just some insight 
into the reason of God. But only can the 
reasonableness of man so study, so discover. 

An irrational mind, a mind with no reason 
in it, if there is such, could not study creation 
at all, could have no interest in these vast 
and varied things that hallow our lives with 
their fellowships. All this conquering of the 
earth by finding it out and making it serve 
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Is just a triumph of man’s reasoning, is an 
evidence that a divinest and most blessed 
power in man is just his reason, that, within 
him, that can answer to and understand the 
reason of God as its works of creating 
worlds. 

By his reason, whether working slow or 
swift, whether immediate, like instinct, or 
halting and measured like uncertain experi- 
mentation, man has come up out of savage- 
ry and keeps the place of his attainment 
enlarging it through the generations. And 
the greater the power and questions with 
which the man has to do, the more alive and 
regnant must reason be. As between the dug- 
out of some primitive savage, having 
reasoned out how he might cross a river, to 
the last Cunarder, that 1s modern man’s 
problem of crossing the ocean reasoned out, 
there are, indeed, unities of reason, but yet 
a great distance of separation. 

Reason has reached a greatness commensu- 
rate with the greater tasks of man. Why 
not the greater and more experienced reason 
regnant in religion? Why cast it out of the 
holiest temple wherein its services are in 
greatest need? If, asitis claimed, religion 
has to do with weightier questions than how 
to navigate the ocean, and if the question 
how to navigate the ocean has called into 
play a marvelous use of man’s reason, why 
does not religion require man’s reason as its 
best, that so to the blessings of religion, to 
the questions of religion there may be the 
truest answers, that to the blessings of reli- 
gion there may be the divinest wisdom, that 
to the services of religion there may be the 
wisest direction, saving from any waste of 
foolishness ? 

Religion that is not reasonable, satisfying 
man’s rational questionings, that uses not 
reason in the application, as in the discover- 
ies, of its truths,is a dangerous thing, be- 
comes an eviltoman. What has preserved 
man from a deeper hurt from that kind of 
reasonless religion is the fact that there is 
much of the fruits of. the past reasonings of 
men stoied up in the things for which that 
kind of religion commands faith, asks the 
answer ofablind credulity. It is stored up 
as outlook and instinct, as aspiration and 
reasonable service, in symbol and hymn and 
prayer,in much of what we call faith and 
worship, 1n much thatin the creeds is true. 
And 1s nothing but these fruits of reasoning, 
so far as they arein religions that ignore rea- 
son as dangerous, that feed the soul’s deeper 
hungers and saves such enthronement of 
credulity from the senseless chatterings of 
the idiot; just as, while wheat and hunger are 
the rationalizings of God, we make immedi- 
ate use of them, not thinking of the element 
of reason at all; making immediate, instinc- 
tive use of reason,—reason having passed 
into habit,—tthe reasonings and experimen- 
tations by which earlier man found out that 
wheat and hunger have a life agreement 
when put together. 3 

III. Reason is a noblest part of achiev- 
ing man, and, therefore, belongs natively to 
his religion, seeking to solve his deepest 
problems, to help him live out his highest 
nature. 

Reason is the noblest and divinest part of 
man. Itis a central thing of his humanity. An 
oak is reasoned out, but does not reason. It 
is an idea, intelligently wrought out. It is 
the result of thinking. It is a thought ex- 
pressed through life in the terms of matter. 
The oriole is reasoned out, and, in what we 
call its instincts, adapting means to ends, 
it reasons. The horse is reasoned out, and 
reasons, through what we call its instinct; 
but instinct is just the small answer of a rea- 
son in the creature to the reasoning of the 
creator. ; 


Creation everywhere is rational. There is 
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no evidence that chance or insanity made it 
and rules it. It springs out of and is sus- 
tained by intelligent, reasonable life. 

It is intelligent reasonable life that makes 
man what he is, that enables him to accom- 
plish the tasks of civilization. 

All that man does is done by his reason. 
He creates because he rationalizes. His art 
architecture, literature, inventions, govern- 
ments are all the outcome of his reasoning. 

If we speak of his instincts, these are but 
the quickened processes of reasoning, from 
long habit, from power attained unto by the 
slower processes; they are his immediate 
rationalizings. Just as the hand by training 
does with but little conscious direction the 
most delicate tasks; but its power is the out- 
come of careful practice, mental reasonings, 
is all through its activities that so seem to do 
themselves. What we call genius is full of 
reason, but its processes are all quickened 
and act immediately, for the works of genius 
are sane; they answer to the slower reason, 
the slower reason may understand them. 
And what wecall hereditary genius matters 
nothing to alter this truth; for whether we 
say genius is of natural hereditary lines, 
whether we say it is the result of the soul’s 
having lived and wrought in previous incar- 
nations, or that it is inexplicable on such 
lines of interpretations, it still has all the 
sanity of reason in it, and in its works shows 
itself to be reasonable. Some fruits are more 
susceptible to the sun,and so fulfil in a greater 
richness than others of their kind. So some 
men are more open to the indwelling reason 
of creation, and these have an increase of 
mental power, that swift activity of the rea- 
son, which we call genius; or better that 
creativity of the reason, which flashes out 
an ideal, and then by the measure of patient 
toil necessary works it out into an actual. 

It is said that the eye is woven of the light, 
and so for man it finds the light; the ear 
woven of sound, and so for man it finds the 
sound, Man’s reason is woven out of the 
reason of God and therefore can report to 
man the reasonableness of creation, can find 
out for him the reason of God which is in 
everything. 

God is in religion, as its life and reason; 
the living reason of man may find him there 
and have the witness of his reason in their 
own. Religion must be reasonable,and man,to 
discover and use it, must be active in reason 
as much so as to discover and use any of the 
powers of nature. When religion ceases to 
be reasonable, when man’s reason is denied 
having any part in the attestation of its 
truth and in the practical use of that 
truth, then it becomes out of touch with the 
real man and his real life, fills with all man- 
ner of foolishness,and, if not actually within, 
borders on insanity,—only saved from run- 
ning wild by the wholesome necessities of 
every-day life, commanding the use of rea- 
son or that reasons results, our life habits. 

In religion reason may lift into lyric life, 
as God’s reason that is physiology lifts into 
the robin, as man’s reason that is the musi- 
cal scale lifts into Beethoven’s sonatas, as 
man’s reason that is the mechanism of 
language lifts into Tennyson’s songs or 
Shakespeare’s plays, as man’s reason that is 
in his constructing of buildings lifts into the 
dome of St. Peter’s. 

Reason in religion is not necessarily the 
cart horse. It may be electrical, swift, of 
mighty power. It may be a star with our 
wagons hitched to it. But still the reality of 
of religion roots in reasonable man. Save 
as reason has wrought and is working in reli- 
gion, save as reason is its central atribute, 
it can have no splendid rooting in the earth 
and no skyey lift to grow and ripen in the 
fruit that feeds man’s highest and holiest 
hunger. In religion we should revere reason 
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as God’s best gift to us; we should use jt as 
the attestation of religion’s truth; as Wisdom 
and sanity of religion’s use.—J. M. Scorr. 


Che home 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common th, 
a religious way," 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God receives the soul as the sea a bather. to 
return it again, purer and whiter than he 
took it. 

M®on.—The soul’s hours of strong excitement are 
it sluminous 
vision. 


hours—its mountains of 


Wues.—The soul without imagination is what an 
observatory would be without a telescope. 


Wed.—God appoints our graces to be nurses to 
other men’s weaknesses. 


Cburs. -Sorrow is Mount Sinai. To talk with God. 
face to face, one must not fear his voice. 


¥ ri.—Law without, is only an echo of God’s heart. 
beat within. 


Sat.—Some men are like mountains that carry for- 
ests far up their sides, and shelter and 
nourish ten thousand living things in 
their shadow. 

—H. W. Beecher. 
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How Could They! 


We have a little sister. 
I wonder if they missed her 
When she wandered out of Heaven to come so far away. 
How could they ever spare her? 
I know she must be fairer 
Than any little angel they are keeping there today. 


Her eyes are blue and shining, 
And her hair is soft and twining, 
Just like a bit of sunshine all curled in little rings. 
But, ah! who would have thought it! 
(Perhaps they all forgot it)— 
They let her come from Heaven all the way without her 
wings! 
—SYDNEY DAYRE in the Out/ook. 


How the World is Helped. 


E. MAC LEOD. 


By the river bank stood a cheerful little 
cottage, white-walled and  brown-roofed. 
Behind it lay great fields of golden corn, 
hedged with wild roses and convolonli. 
Sturdy oats shaded the pretty homestead 
from the sun’s piercing rays, and cool breezes 
rippled the surface of the stream into count- 
less dancing wavelets. The spot suggested a 
pleasing dreamland; and, in truth, many 
were the dreams born there, and great was 
the good they brought forth. 

Round one corner of the house peeped the 
crowded cupolas of the beehives. The 
Queen Bee was justly proud of her subjects. 
How cleverly they stored the delicious honey; 
—not a pin’s point of space wasted in the 
tiny six-sided cells! . 

‘That is right, Dusty-legs, put it justin 
here! Come along, Golden-Back, you will 
rest bye and bye!” The good queen hovered 
about, now here, now there, praising the 
active and encouraging thetired. 

“Off you go, now off to the rose-hedge and 
the clover-field!’’ 

‘‘Buzz-buzz-buzz-z-z-z” the subjects an- 
swered, flying away. Among these busy 
workers was one great, big, strong fellow. 
He could carry more than any of the rest; 
and his golden down fairly bristled with 
pleasure when the queen looked admiringly 
upon his work. Perched on a bright pink 
blossom, with more than‘half his load gath- 
ered, he noticed a tired, hot worker slowly 
collecting the sweet juice. 


Yellowfluff 
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was one of the best-hearted bees in the 
world, and his kindness prompted him to 
help the weary one. But then—he would 
lose the queen’s approving smile; she would 
think he had been loitering. 

‘‘After all,” he thought, ‘‘I am very selfish. 
We are working, not that I, Yellowfluff, may 
receive praise, but that our hive may be well 
stored.’’ So round he flew to buzz encour- 
ageinent to his brother bee. 

“Cheer up, Feather-legs! See, here is a 
lovely rose in the shadiest, coolest spot!’’ 
Tien as the big bee passed his sovereign 
he ventured an ashamed glance; but instead 
of the displeasure he had expected to see on 
her face she gave him a glad look, which 
seemed to say ‘‘l understand.” Many of 
the other bees followed Yellowfluff’s ex- 
ample; and when night came everyone was 
happy and the queen looked contentedly at 
the result of their labors. Seldom had a 
day’s work been so full of pleasure and withal 
so successful; for each had worked for a//, 

Not far from the hive grew a huge oak, 
around whose roots had sprung up violets 
and daisies. The hardy daisies rather en- 
joyed the strong sunlight, but the tender 
violets sighed for shade. As the oak leaves 
danced in the wind, their shadows fell upon 
the drooping flowers. 

‘QO, look!” exclaimed one leaf, ‘‘my shadow 
is the biggest of all!” 

‘‘No,’’ said another, ‘‘mine is!”’ 

‘‘Tust see,’’ cried athird,‘‘I have covered a 
whole violet and two buds!’’ 

‘‘But then,’’ said a glossy leaf, ‘‘the blos- 
som on the other side of the buds has no 
shade at all. Could we not join our shadows? 
We might screen the whole plot from the 
burning heat.’’ 

‘‘l suppose we might; but if all our shad- 
ows are joined, no onecan tell which of us 
has thrown the largest,”’ 

‘‘Well, even so. If you have the greatest 
shadow, it is because. of your size and the 
way the sun falls on you. Youdid not make 
yourself grow, and the sun will strike you 
differently bye and bye; so your shadow is no 
credit to yourself.’ 

‘‘And even if it were, it is better to be 
really helpful, than to be thought so, said 
a merry quivering leaf. So all the leaves 
joined their shadows, each helping her sister 
leat. And the drooping violets raised their 
dear little blue heads .with grateful smile. 

A fluffy white cloud, sun-kissed and wind- 
tossed, was gaily sailing overhead. It looked 
as if meant for nothing but play; yet 
thoughts of work it had too, for it paused 
and whispered, ‘‘What a lovely day I have 
had! I do wish I could help something else 
to have a good time too!’’ Then, as it gave 
a little whirl,the cloud continued, ‘‘Dear me, 
that corn looks sadly in need of rain; and 
O, | have a splendid plan! That is just 
what I shall do—right over in that corner— 
yes, my drops will look beautiful in the 
bright sunshine! How they will glitter! 
And the corn will be so pleased—it will love 
meso! I shall be radiant, too, as I quietly 
melt away and all will see my beauty—this 
is just the loveliest plan!” Then the white 
fluff gave itself a quick shake, as it cried, 
‘‘Now, there are some more clouds coming, — 
1 must hasten if I would be the first to 
help this corn!” But still it did not send 
down its cooling drops; it was thinking:— 

‘‘Perhaps, after all, | had better wait. I 
know we can do more good together than we 
possibly could one by one. But we shall not 
look so beautiful if we are all joined,—still, 
there is more beauty in a beautiful deed than 
in a beautiful form; yes, I will wait.” 

In a few minutes the sky was covered with 
a soft, white fleece and the dro, s fell quickly. 
The sun could not get through to glorify 
them, but the thirsty corn drank them none 
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the less eagerly for that, And the farmer, 
as he watched them fall, thanked the great 
Father forhis good gift of the rain. 

Within the brown-roofed cottage the 
children were having a merry romp. Their 
mother called to them. 

‘‘Come children, here is a letter from your 
Uncle Jack! Do you want to hear the news?”’ 

‘*Yes, mother!’’shouted Uncle Jack’s name- 
sake, ‘‘I should think we do! How is his 
mission getting on?”’ 

‘‘Pretty well, dear. He isin good health 
and very fond of his people.”’ 

‘(Why do you say ‘fref/y well,’ mother? 
I think that is very well!’’ 

‘‘Soit is, my boy. The only thing wanting 
is money.” 

‘‘“Why does Uncle want money just now? 
Is he poor?” asked Loulie, 

‘‘Not poorer than usual, little girlie; but 
he ought to have a school-house, and it re- 
quires more money than he has to build 
one.’’ 

That evening Jackie went up to the garret 
and climbed upon the window-seat. Here 
he sat quite still for a very long time; at 
least, it was a long time for him, He 
watched the river flowing past the orchard, 
past the barn and the gooseberry bushes, as 
though he expected it to bring him some- 
thing. Inreality he was not thinking of the 
stream at all. His thoughts had traveled to 
a mission-station far away, and presently 
he said half aloud, ‘‘How I should like to 
help Uncle Jack! Yes, I must help him, and 
I must do it myself too!’’ He had ten cents 
of hisown. That would not go very far to- 
ward building a school-house. How could 
he get more? 

Just then he’ heard Loulie’s voice, 
‘*lackie, Jackie, where are you?” 

Should he ask Loulie to help? She was not 
Uncle Jack’s namesake; but then—but then 
—ten cents would not do much for the 
school and Louiie had fifteen, that would 
make twenty five. For his Uncle’s sake he 
would give up the plan of doing itall by 
himself. Loulie should be allowed to help if 
she wished. 

‘‘I’m up here, Lou. Come up, IJ want to 
tell you something.”’ 

So he told Lou about his plan and she 
said, ‘‘Jack, don’t you suppose the boys and 
girls at school would like to help too?”’ 

I think those boys and girls must have 
liked to help; for Uncle Jack gets twenty 
dollars from them every vear. Loulie begged 
a little corner of ground from her father; 
and the scholars work upon it after school 
hours. Everybody is glad to buy their pro- 
duce, for they are careful to raise only the 
best. And the mission is steadily growing. 

Thus is our Father’s beautiful earth every- 
where brightened and helped along. And 
though there are a few loyal, helpful ones 
who must toil alone, most of His plans are 
carried out by workers banded together. 
But, whether solitary or working in com- 
panies, the unconscious motto of each true- 
hearted helper is:— 


‘¢ ‘Out of everybody’s sight— 
Most of all my own’— 

So that God’s sweet kindness may 
All around be strewn.’’ 


— > 0 me 


GERICKE, the distinguished German forester, writes’ 


that the greatest ages to which trees in Germany are pos- 
itively known to have lived are from 500 to 570 years. 
For instance, the pine in Bohemia, and the pine in Norway 


* and Sweden have lived to the latter age. Next comes the 


silver fir, which in the Bohemian forests has stood and 
thrived for upward of 400 years. In Bavaria the larch has 
reached the age of 275 years. Of foliage trees, the oak 
appears to have survived the longest. The best example 
is the evergreen oak at Aschoffenburg, which reached the 
age of 410 years. Other oaks in Germany have lived to 
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be from 315 to 320 yearsold. At Aschoffenburg the red 
beech has lived to the age of 245 years, and at other points 
to the age of 225 years. Of other trees, the highest known 
are ash 170 years, birch 160 to 200 years, aspen 220 years, 


mountain maple 225 years, elm 130 years and red alder 
11S years. 


Ir the relative popularity of books may be proven by 
the order of their sales at a given place, the following list 
will be of interest. Zhe Book-News, Philadelphia, says 
that according to a record kept for one month in the 
Wanamaker book-store, the fift:en most popular books 
have been the following, in the order named: ‘Titus,”’ 
by Florence M. Kingsley; ‘‘In the Days of Auld Lang 


Syne,’’ by Ian Maclaren; ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,’’ 
by [an Maclaren; Bichelor’s Christmas,’’ by Robert 
Grant; ‘Sorrows of Satan,’’ by Marie Corelli; ‘*Memoirs 
of a Minister of Frince,’’ by Stanley Weyman; ‘*Men of 
the Moss-Hags,’’ by 5. RK. Crockett; ‘*Casa Braccio,’’ ly 
Marion Crawford: ‘‘A Gentleman Vagabond,’’ by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; ‘*About Paris,’’ by Richard Harding 
Davis; ‘*The Second Jungle Book,’’ by Rudyard Kipling; 


‘**T'wo Little Pilgrims’ Progress,’’ by Mrs. Burnett; ‘* Knight 
of the White Cross,’’ by G. A. Herity; ‘‘Tiger of Mysore,’’ 
by the same; ‘*Through Russian Snows,”’ by the same. 


A MINISTER in Glasgow was annoyed by people talking 
and giggling. He paused, looked at the disturbers, and 
said: ‘*Some years since, as I“was preaching, a young man 
who sat before me was constantly laughing, talking and 
making uncouth grimaces. 
severe rebuke. 


[ paused and administered a 
After the close of the service a gentleman 
said tome: ‘Sir, you made a great mistake; that young 
man was an idiot.’ Since then I have always been afraid 
to reprove those who misbehave themselves in church, lest 
I should repeat that mistake and reprove another idiot.” 


Is thy cruse of comfort failing? rise and share it with an- 
other, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee 
and thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse or thy handful still 
renew, 
Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is living 
grain, 
Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered fill with gold 
the plain. 
—Mrs. Charles. 


looks like cream ; 
flows like cream; 
tastes almost like 
It feeds 
your strength as 
cream would feed 
it if you could as- 
similate it. You 
can assimilate 

Scott's Emulsion 
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Che Libcral Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship aud Character in Religion 


The Tuskegee Institute. 


This school closes its fourteenth year with 


an enrollment of 950 pupils and sixty-six 
teachers and superintendents. 
‘*lhe 


school owns about 2,000 acres of land and 


According to the official record: 


has over forty buildings, either completed or 


going up. 
the school grounds, 


It rents fifteen cottages off from 
of the 
At least 


and about ten 
teachers live in homes of their own. 
twenty-five industries have been carried on 
during the year, covering almost every kind 
of pursuit necessary to the support of more 
than 1,000 people. In all of these opera- 
tions $73,247.58 have been expended, about 
two-fifths of which has gone into permanent 
plant, the balance to current expenses. 

The pupils of the last year represented 
eighteen states and three territories. 

A student is required from the beginning 
to work for everything that he receives, and 


the work is furnished under the direction of}. 


skilled superintendents, and with the view of 
helping him as much as possible to the mas- 
tery of a trade. 

The influence of Tuskegee is gradually pio- 
ducing a wonderful transformation in the 
‘‘Black Belt’? of the south. The Institute, 
indeed, might serve as a model for any lo- 
cation where it is desirable to give the mul- 
titude the best possible equipment for meet- 
ing the average conditions of life. The 
plan of this work it is understood will be- 
come the basis for instruction of the peasan- 
try of Switzerland. A committee of citizens 
of Geneva, appointed to formulate a system 
for industrial education, has been in corres- 
pondence with Prof. Washington, its founder, 
with the object of adopting his methods in 
that industrial education 
originated.— Zhe Newsboy’s Appeal. 


country, where 


Western Unitarian Conference. 

The following letter has been sent, in a 
slightly modified form, to our liberal 
churches of the west: 

The Western Unitarian Conference makes 
jts annual appeal to the liberal churches of the 
west with growing confidence in its mission. 
There is a good prospect that our conference 
will soon become more than ever before the 
rallying point an | life giving center of all our 
liberal movement in th> west. But to ac- 
complish this there is nexd of a common 
headquarters in Chicago—the natural center 
of the west—and a common agent to devote 
his time to the central work with its various 


about $3,000 each year of which our endow- 
ment fund gives us only $1,100. ‘Therefore, 
we ask the churches which are to be bene- 
fitted by the increased life in the west to 
contribute as early and generously as possi- 
ble. If all the churches which have con- 
tributed in the past four years should each 
give as much as in the past, we should come 
out free from debt at the end of the year 
We hope your caurch will be able to send 
us a contribution proportioned to its means. 
D. L. Shorey, A. W. Gould, H. W. 
Brough, |]. R. Effinger and W. W. Fenn, 


Special Committee on Finance. 


Anamosa, Ia. 
Mr. H. 
Meadville last year, is supplying the pulpit 


C. Payne, who graduated from 
in this place for a few months.—O/d ana 
New. 

Bear Lake, Mich. 
Rev. T. P. Byrnes of Manistee delivered a 
lecture upon ‘*Wendel Phillips’? and another 


upon ‘*Natural Religion”? in the Opera 
House on Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
the house filled mpon 
Mr, Byrnes is a deep and 
liberal thinker and though all of his views 


may not 


ings, being well 


both occasions. 
meet with a ready acceptance, 
he advanced many excellent ideas which will 
undoubtedly be very beneficial to those who 
heard him, The audience, by a rising vote, 
expressed a wish to hear him again and he 
will probably give another lecture here some- 
time in the near future.—Aear Lake Beacon. 
Decorah, la. 

Rev. A. G. Wilson, formerly of Spokane, 
Wash., has become the minister of Unity 
church in this place, and the work seems pro- 
gressing well under his care, 


Cherokee, la. 
The annual meeting of 


church here was a very pleasant event. 


the Unitarian 
The 
reports made by the secretary, Mrs. H. C. 
Allison, and the treasurer, Mr. J. N. Snid- 


ecor showed the society to be in a flourshing 
condition, as did also the interesting speeches 
made by the members of the society. Every- 
thing seems to point to a year of greater suc- 
cess than ever before. 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 

The recent hearty commendation of the 
People’s Church by Col. Ingersoll has added 
not a little to the labor of the minister. She 
is in receipt of letters daily from all parts of 
the country and even from prominent city 
papers asking her to give an account of the 
church and its working—which, of course,she 
is very glad to do, but can do only at the 
cost of time and strength that would be none 
too great for the other duties of her position. 
Just at present, too, she is involved in a con 
test with one of the county officials—the 
Poor-master. She had learned from her 
intercourse with the poor that they had been 
treated in the most shameful ways by this 
man, so that she has felt it her duty to pro- 
tect them by turning him out of his positicn 
But in spite of all these things, the work of 
thechurch goes bravely on. The congrega- 
tion is steadily increasing in numbers, now 
filling all the seats in the body of the audi- 
torium and overflowing into the galleries. 
The Sunday School has passed the hundred 
line. The Unity Club is doing excellent 
work under the leadership of Dr. Crane, and 
there is a Young Men’s Union, as well as a 
Young Woman’s Union, both eager to help 
the church and the community in every way 
they can. At the annual meeting recently 
over 270 sat down tothe tables and 29 new 
members signed the bond of 
though there was a deficit, we understand 
that it has been practically made up, so tha’ 
the new year opens most auspiciously 1 


union; and 


every way. 
Luverne, Minn. 


Rev. J.O. M. Hewitt, 
long and useful pastorate at Shefheld to tak. 
effect at the beginning of the year, has been 
employed by the society of this place to ac 
as their minister for the next three 

Sheffield, Ill. 

Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, who graduated 
recently from the Meadville Theological 
school and has been preaching for the new 
society at Salt Lake City the past year, has 
accepted a call to the church at this place 


who resigned his 


months. 


as its minister during the present year, and 
has entered at once upon his work. He 
starts his work with a united and growing 
society, we believe, and the best prospects of 
a useful and successful pastorate, and we ex- 
tend the warmest wishes of the New Unity 
to both the minister and his people in their 


new relations. 
Sheffield, Ill. 


We are glad to record the call and accept- 
ance of Stanley M. Hunter to the pulpit at 
this place, recently vacated by J. O. M. 
Hewitt. He is a promising young man en- 
tering into the labors of a faithful worker. 
Mr. Hunter is a graduate of the last year’s 
class at Meadville; has had a profitable ex- 


perience of some months at Salt Lake City 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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Chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East I4th Street . NEW YORK. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


For Boys and Girls. Fits for any college, 
cal, Scientific and English Courses, Non-se- 
tarian. Location on a farm, healthful and beay)j. 
ful, removed from the distractions of the city. 
Buildings large and commodious, Excellent san; 
tary conditions, water-works and steam-heat 
School rooms and laboratory well e juipped. A 
large corps of efficient feachera. C hon ars sent 
on application. 


THE MISSES LLOYD JONES, Principals, 
HILLsipk, WISCONSIN 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hambur Hf Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura: 
Method."’ Instruction is not ty eg = but by 
conversational exercises “@ new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. B, for Circular. 

LE FRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.: 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammat 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th+ othe, 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B 


Classi 


Compagnie Generale Transatiantique—FRENCH LINE 
CR AN}) Mediterranean CRU] 
and Oriental SI 
With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer. 


“LA TOURAINE.” 


10,000 tons: 14,000 horse-power; length 540 feet 
Veparture from New York February 4th, 18. Da- 
ration of trip, 60 days. Itinerary: Azores lurtugal, 
Gibraltar, Algeria, Tunis, Maita. Greece Euy pt, the 
iioly Land, Beyrouth. Damascus. Smyrna, (on- 
stantinople, Sicily Italy, Frxince Balearic Isiands, 
Spain. etc. This is a repetition of last years must 
successful trip. Number of passengers positively 
limited to one-half cabin room of steamer. Apply 


early ~——« MAURICE W. KOZMINSK), 
General Western Ageat. 166 Randolph-st. 
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CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. | 
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GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 


WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND’S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 


and far-reaching interests. This require 


— 


UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
ALL PAIN, PILES AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


EXTRACT 


a 


WE All you. have guessed’ about life 


If you 
PAY 
POST- PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


AGE Chestnut 


insurance may be wrong. 


wish to know the truth, send for 
‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 
Q21--3--5 
Philadelphia. 


— 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS:; 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO | 


Street, 


Telephone &, 200 
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Bubbles or 
Medals. 


“ Best sarsaparillas.” When you 
think of it how contradictory that 
term is. For there can be only one 
best in anything — one best sarsapa- 
rilla, as there is one highest moun- 
tain, one longest river, one deepest 
ocean, And that best sarsaparilla is 
?.... There’stherub! You 
can measure mountain height and 
ocean depth, but how test sarsapa- 
rilla? You could if you were chem- 
ists. But thendo you need to test it? 
The World’s Fair Committee tested 
it,—-and thoroughly. They went 
behind the label on the bottle. What 
did this sarsaparilla test result in? 
Every make of sarsaparilla shut out 
of the Fair except Ayer’s. So it 
was that Ayer’s was the only sarsapa- 
rilla admitted to the World’s Fair. 
The committee found it the best, 
They had no room for anything that 
was not the best. And as the best, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla received the 
medal and awards due its merits. Re- 
member the word “ best "is a bubble 
any breath can blow; but there are 
pins to prick such bubbles. Those 
others are blowing more “ best sarsa- 
parilla” bubbles since the World’s 
Fair pricked the old ones. True, but 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the medal. 
The pin that scratches the medal 
proves it gold. The pin that*pricks 
the bubble proves it wind. We point 
to medals, not bubbles, when we say : 
The best sarsaparilla is Ayer’s, 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Oloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

»Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


LMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets' with particulars apply to 
C.,B. & Q. ticket agent or to T. A.Grady, Manager 
Excursion Department, 21! Clark St 


and now settles down to a chance of work 
and study offered him by one of the most 
persistent and faithful village parishes in the 
west. Weare glad to learn that Mr. Hewitt, 
after a faithful ministry of five years at 
Sheffield, is Minn, 
Here is an earnest parish that will respond 


laboring at Luverne, 


to his earnestness. . 


The Sunday School. 


lhe World /s Savvd by lhe Breath of fie Se hool 
Children. 


The Troy Children’s School of Ethics and 
Religion. 
My DEAR Mr. GOULD:— 
In response to your request I make a state- 
in the 
There 


are principles underlying all the plans which 


ment of the methods being used 


Sunday School of the Troy church. 


| describe, but I wave the discussion of these, 
and give as clear a statement as possible of 
this school as it is. 

The ‘*Sunday School’’ is composed of three 
parts. Children from six to sixteen are mem- 
bers of the ‘*Children’s School of Ethics and 
Religion.’’ A ‘*Young 
Ethics” and a ‘*Class in Sociology’’ for adults 
are the other two parts. As soon as the first 
class graduates for the children’s school of 


People’s Class in 


Ethics and Religion, a fourth part will be 
developed to fill the space between this grade 
Ethics, 
Just what this fourth part will be is not now 


and the Young People’s Class in 


known. Propably its name_ will be the 
**Jumior Church.’’ 

The superintendent and the preacher sit 
together on the platform during the opening 
exercises, which last twenty-five minutes, and 
(1) ROLL CALL. Only the 
On 


The roll is called 


are as follows: 
roll of the Children’s school is called. 
this there are 46 names. 
by the preacher and excuses for absence are 
given to him. A record is considered perfect 
if there The 
school takes the position that whvever isa 


are no unexcused absences. 
member of the school must attend regularly, 
or resign from the school. It is considered an 
insult to the school and to the teacher for a 
scholar to be absent without good reason. 
The repetition of this insult would cause me 
to make a motivun before the Sunday-school 
committee, that the offender be expelled from 
the school. The Sunday-school committee is 
composed of five members of the church, 
elected by the church, and has full control 
of the school. There have been no unex- 
cusable absences this past half year. The 
members of the school see the justice of the 
requirement of regular attendance. Sixteen 
have been present every session since return. 
ing tothe school this fall. One of the scholars 
comes from Cohoes, several miles from Troy, 
and yet has been absent only two sessions out 
often. The total attendance for December 
is 183, and there were only 15 tardinesses. 
The **Admission blank’’ which must be made 
out by each child on joining the school con- 
tains the following promise,—‘*I promise to 
attend faithfully the sessions of this school, 
and to do my best to become by its aid a 
jittle nobler than [am.”’ Any scholar is at 
liberty to leave the school at any time, but, 
while a member, must fulfil the promise. 
The discipline of the school is greatly bene- 
fited by this roll call, and it is very interesting 
to hear the little men and women answer 
‘‘Present.” ‘2 )VIOLIN SOLO. This solo gives 
the exercises a religious tone, and is part of 
the educational work of the school. Imme- 
diately after the solo the kindergarten with- 
draws. Unless exercises can be brought with- 
in the understanding of children it seems use- 
jess to keep them during these exercises. 
The time is used to better advantage if the 


” 


in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. 
work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 


RELIGION-AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 


original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
It is plainly the 


Kev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.; itis the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 


the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, socandid and so satisfactory. 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1890: 


a 


Small in size but full of matter, 
It deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 


prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread. 
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i2mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St., 
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EEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART f& ACAZINE. 
(EsTasLisuEep 1579.) 


Monthly (size of page 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Price, $4.09 a 
evr, welading all supplements. Single copies, 45 cents, each containing exquisite Color 
| tes and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for | ainting, Carving, China Leco: ation, Medel- 

ing, Pb yrography, Embroldery, etc. For sale by all first-ciass newsdealers. 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Art as an aceemplish 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a medai at the World’s bt air, wnere twenty Gistumes 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘lhe following are the principal departments : 

()'t PAINTING ESIGNING FOR THE Art TRADES (nina | aintinea 
Cuurch anp Home Empnoimpery Woop Carvine 
Hiome DecoRATION AND FURNISHING Mopetimae ww Cuay 
BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS PY ROGRAPHY 
ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE W novcur lnonwn Worx. 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all wh ', before Ja’ wary 1, 1506, will 
send to the publisher &4.0U0—the reyular bud ription pr.ce—and osention th.s journal : 


OFFER 
4a 


W arer Coior 
Paste. PAINTING 
Tarkeairy Patntine 
ILLUSTRATING 


GIVER, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one cf Seven 
Portfolios, each containing 12 #dmirable my eget of Studies and . 
Pictures after original paintings $n Oil, Water Jolors, and Pastels by rome 
of the very best artista, Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exqutiaite 
Flower Subjecta, alrted for The Art Amateur by Paul 
de Lovgpr’: Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal t tud'es, by Helene Maruire; 
Portfelio 3: Figure Subjects; Tertfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; 
Portfelio 5s Landscapes and Marines; Portfclio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
7: China Devirns. The ecentents of ary ore of the Fortfolics, at our 


One of the Colored ''lates given with a 
Subscription for 1596. 


catalogue prices, would cost from $2.00 to ter They are some of the sone pictor es that are framed in th. neands «f cultivated he mer: 
) that are used as models for students in the k 


-ading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago Hich Schools. These portfolios full of 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are qwen in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of Tut Ant AMATEUR. 


CIVES THREE MO™“THS’ StISSCRIPTION FREE, beginning with any issue. That is, 


for $4.00 you get 15 month’ subscription for the price of 12 months, o avail yourself of either Offer A or Offer ft, 
you must mention this journal when sending the #4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, st_te if you prefer Fiower, 
Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects, r 


Rpecimen Copy of Tue Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of | 
art work) sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 200 Color Studies | 


and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 


“The Prophets of Israel” 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
BY 


CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 


Professor of Old Testament History in the University 


a 


of Koenigsberg. 


Cloth, 200 pages, ‘ . . $1.00, 


A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact 
from the main result of modern biblical research 
and a résumé of the cotemporary history of the na- 
tions surrounding Israel by one of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 


The New Unity. : 


rr 
~—w 


kindergarten has exercises suited toits under- 
standing. (3) HymMN. Book used is ‘A 
book of song and service.’’ Twenty-eight 


January 30, 1806, 
POPULAR MAGAZINES hymns of special merit have been picked out 


INDUCEMENTS 
FOR THE HOME, of this collection, and every child who can i ; 
en eee Old and New Subscribers. 


POPULAp will be employed as soon as possible. (4) 
4 . . ‘AR MONTHLY 


SCRIPTURE READING. These are from the 
Pa Bible, are short and appropriate to the chil- 
dren. They are read by one of the teachers, 
and she is keeping a record of the passages|!- 
which she selects. After five years of select- 
ing, the best forty two passages for children 
will be determined, and these will become| 2: 
the Scripture of the school. (5) EXTEMPORE 
PRAYER. This part istaken by the preacher |3- 
of the church, The preacher sits with the 
superintendent upon the platform and thus|4- 
a connection is made between the religious|5- 
exercises of the school and those of the 
church, which the children are to attend|®- 


The New Unity wants more readers and to get: them 
offers the following inducements: 


Any subscriber sending us a mew subscription, can have $1 worth 
of books, selected from our premium list, ov have his own 
subscription extended /Aree months. 

For ‘wo new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$2 worth of books or extend his subscription s7x months. 

For ‘hree new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$3 worth of books, or give a who/e year’s subscription. 

We will accept $6.00 in payment for four new subscriptions. 

Any new subscriber, whose name is not sent in by a subscriber, 
may have his choice of 50 cents worth of books. 

Any present subscriber, paying a year in advance from the date 


rer 


yuBu ew Your a4 


FRANK LESLIE, ers 


@ 42.44 Bowe 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


OPULAR 
MONTHLY 


‘Contains each Month: Original Water Color) | when the proper time comes. (6) RESPONSE of his subscription, may have his choice of 50 cents worth of 
Frontispiece ; 128 Quarto Pages of Reading : . had 
Matter ; 100 New and High -class Ilustra- SERVICE. Led by the superintendent. OORS . 


tions ; More Literary Matter and Illustra- 
tions than any other Magazine in America. 
25 cts.; $3 a Year. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


A Bright, Wholesome, Juvenile Monthly. 
Fully illustrated. The best writers for young 
people contribute to it. 10 cts.; $1 a year. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO . 


Those in the song book used are very satis- 
factory. (7) HyMN. (8) PorEM. Read by 
one of the ladies of the church. Carein 
selecting and record of poems read will pro- 
duce for the school a collection of great value. 
This completes the opening exercises. The 
attention of the children, young people and 


The Money Must Accompany all Subscriptions. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Publications by 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price. 
adults is held during the entire twenty-five} The Chorus of Faith, $1.25 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Regular Price. 
A Year of Miracle, limp 50c., cloth, 
by Rev. W.C. Gannett, - $1.00 


ti . minutes. Each part glides easily into each As heard in the Parliament The Complete ited by James H. 

{ ‘The N CW U nity, eile: cs aie of Religions. A book of se- West, - 50 

r other, and the effect of the whole is marked, a : 

i : lections giving points of har- In Love With Love, by James H. 

‘ 204 Dearborn Street. Twenty-five minutes may seem rather long mony between the wegen § West, - 50 

+t for opening exercises, but it is considered atives of the various reli- As Natural as Life b Ch , 

; . , by Charles G. 

CHICAGO. essential tu teach the children to enter Fiovd J Edited by Jenkin Ames, .50 

heartily into a religious service in order to oy ONS. More than Kin, by James Vila 

: Undoubtedly the Best Club Offers | rcarc them for the church service into] TR@, Faith that Makes _ Blake, eat 
$B Send to Frank Leslie’ 's Publishing House, ui es waren, when adults, they are to enter. By W. CG. Gannett a Jenkin Our Powell” trom See, by = i? 15 

I'he classes meet In separate rooms. I Lloyd Jones. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. Se- 
lections from sermons of Dr. 
David Swing, . . 1.00 

Comfortings. A book of selections, 1.00 

American Liberty, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. D. Simons, .50 


waive discussion of the Young People’s Class The Word of the S pirit: 50 
in Ethics and the Class in duciology. The To the Nation, City, Church, 
HEART sd B iw ATS Children’s school of ethics and religion is at Home, Individual. 

4 present divided into four classes; four other Practical Piety, ia 
classes will be organized later. Classification is Applied Religion, 

made according to the ability of the children A New Hope for the Drunk- 


.3O 


A. Book of Meditations 


ard, ; P 10 Religion and Science as Allies. By 
to do the work. All classes are co-educa- Tobacco, the aioe ne ames T. Bixby. Paper, 30c., 
—— BY—— tional. The Bible is not used as a text-book, cant, but H . re B ses: P, Sel F 50 
because it was written for adults and not for Not Institutions ut omes, ,| orrowmgs. + OOms and Helecuions 
PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. children; is not systematic and thorough in The Religions of the World, wet pew Authors, (Waite ‘15 
With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch | its treatment of subjects, and does not touch I. ae the Hebrew Law 10 More Borrowings, : ‘ . 75 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel upon many subjects which it is essential to diese ‘ 
po y sub) II. Zoroaster, the Prophet For Thought and for Remembrance, 
J. Barrows. present to children. Instruction in all classes of Industry, - 10 Dainty gift booklet of pee 
———— is by talk or lectures. Each teacher is left iil. ee the Prophet 40 and selections, . 25 
, Red Ed 330 Pages, $1.56, ly th 1 as of Politics, . The Jews and Jesus, b ur. S. G. 
Cloth ges, g free to supply ¢ needs of her class, and to IV. Buddhe, the light of pate _ y 05 
do this must discuss with her class questions Asia, ; ’ D K. 
FOR SALE BY of ethics and religion that are of present V. Socrates, the Prophet of — Nee and Times, by os _ .05 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, and of vital importance to the members of VI. a tid: lg i 10 The Recisine ef Jesus, by Dr. E G. 
the class. The course involves eight years ewe, Hirsch ‘i ° .05 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. , Christianity, . 10 , 
of work, and these eight years are a pro-| WII. Mohammed, the Prophet Paul, the Apostle ot Heathen Judaism 
gressive discussion of vital problems of life. of Arabia, ‘ 10 or Christianity, by or EK. G. 


Hirsch, : . .05 


There is no difficulty in holding the interest} The Cause of the Toiler, .10O 


Scientific American of the scholars, for subjects which are na-| The Intellectual Life, - .10 eo and eaaren, by Dr. K. 05 
turally of importance are the subjects dis-]/ Ten Great Novels, : 10 sera : , 
cussed. The teachers are thoroughly com |The Divinity of Father- pit bo Toa dg 7 Dr. _ 
tent. A kindergartner is hired for the hood, 10 F lsenthal, . .05 
c The Selfish f Grief, .06 epee 
— kindergarten, and, whenever necessary in 6 Sellis ness 0 rte f Heart and Will, » Jas. H. 
3s nhs order to secure competent teachers, a salary ‘Soul, uca nat e © O5 West, 7. ‘50 
is paid. Itseems nothing short of a crime ? A Child of Nature, ‘* Marion ». 
AVEATS, ij 50 
TRADE MARKS, against the children to give them incompe-|Complete Report of the Pro- Shutter, ‘ 
pn a lh tent teachers. Sunday-schools that do this ceedings of the First Ameri- The House Beautiful, by W. Cc. 


For information and free Handbook write to can Congress of Liberal Re- Gannett. Cloth, 50c., paper, .15 


ought to go out of business. Classes break 


ligious Bocieties, aper, : C. 

Oldest Dureau for securing pats nits in America, up at one o’clock, and return for the closing lig pp. f ei P O5 aes me by George 15 
us 18 u . 

the public | by a notice given free of charge in the exercises. These are short, and are not yet| ss Liberty and Life, 93 The Deeper Meanings, by Frederic 
b) cientific HOLL UN quite satisfactory. [1] Hymn. [2] Chil- Discourses by E. P. Powell. A.Hinckley,- - ‘ .50 
dren’s prayer, in concert, the preacher lead- Paper, 208 pp. - . 25 Alterglow, by Frederick A. Hinek. = 

circulation of any scientific paper in the ing. The Crucifixion ley, ‘i 
clic S$ " Oo l | ’ 

aan shout fab wimnout tty Weekly, ‘003 ‘Father, I know that Thou dost love me, From a Jewish Standpoint. No Enemy (but Himsel), ~ Elbert 

ok ag Org Pg ty de city. ” |my life is all from Thee. For Thy good- By Dr. E. G. Hirsch, = ee Hubbard, : yea 


ness I will love Thee; serve Thee all I can. 
My hands and feet shall kindness do, my 
tongue shall speak in love. Be Thou near 
me, guide and help me, keep me in Thy 
love. Amen.’’ 

| At Christmas last year there were thirty| 


All Premiums delivered free of cost. Subscription bisnks. sample 
copies of paper, etc , furnished freely. Address all 
communications to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


celled Postage Stamps of all Nations or 
ot the wedhem World Co., Ulster Park, 
New York. 
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The New Unity. 
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TWO NEW SERMONS 


» BY... 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The Education of the Soul, 


A study of Goethes’ “Wilhelm Meister.” 
Price, - 
With stiff cover, 


5 cents. 


10 cents, 


The Divinity of Fatherhood, 


A Christmas Preparation Sermon. 


With illustrated cover, ro cts. 


UNiTY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


“T’e-Day 


A Popular Monthly Review 
For the People. 


DEVOTED TO 
The Scicnces, Literature, Eco- 
nomics, Politics, Sociology, 
and the Religion of 
Common Sense. 


Frederick A. Bisbee, Publisher. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


THE NEW UNITY and TO-DAY 


FOR ONE YEAR 


$2.50 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn:st., 
CHICAGO. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Chrf8&. By Pro.ap 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 

best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
u sentence or two from the author’s Introdue- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Crrist an Asiatic? » He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and al the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by A-xiatics 
in Asia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in Indiais an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. @Hence it is that the Hinau people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of besos form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
spoak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbecunded love and grace.” 


_ Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing. Fast- 
e 


ing, Prayin eaching, Rebuking, eping, 
Pulgriming, trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 


The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.— Christian Union. 


It is a stroke ot genius. It contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comee 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.—7'he 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


on the roll of the Children’s School of 
Ethics and Religion; this Christmas there 
were forty-seven. The effect which the 
school has had upon its scholars has been 
satisfactory. We wait with ‘great interest 
tosee what sort of young men and women 
the children in the kindergarten will grow to 
be. The effects gotten during the past year 
and a half ought to be increased a hundred 
fold by the eight years’ careful, systematic 
work which will be done for those now in 
the kindergarten, 

Yours cordially, 


E. M. FAIRCHILD. 
Note- 


This is written for those who are making 
a careful study of methods of ethical and 
religious instruction, not for those whoare 
looking for something they ‘‘like’’ and that 
can This 
benefit the Sunday-schools by keeping away 


be done easily. last class will 
from them and kindly refraining from form- 
ing and expressing any opinion in regard to 
their work, E. M. F. 


Che Study Cable 


—_ — -—_ 


‘‘MIsTRESS Dorothy Marvin’? is the title 
of a new historical romance, by J. C. Snaith, 


which is to be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

No one ever thought of introducing so 
expensive a feature as lithographic color work 
in the days when the leading magazines sold 
But 
times change, and the magazines change 
with them. It has remained for the Cosmo- 
politan, sold at $1.00 a year, to put in an 
extensive lithographic plant capable of print- 
The 
January issue presents as a frontispiece a 


for $4.00 a year and 35 cents a copy. 


ing 320,000 pages per day (one color). 


water-color drawing by Eric Pape, illustrat- 
ing the last story by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which has probably never been excelled even 
in the pages of the finest dollar French peri- 
odicals. The cover of the Cosmopolitan is 
also changed, a drawing of page length by 
the famous Paris artist Rossi, in lithographic 
colors on white paper takes the place of the 
manilla back with its red stripe. Hereafter 
the cover is to be a fresh surprise each 
month. 


G. P. PutNAM’s Sons announce for imme- 
diate publication ‘‘Regeneration: A Reply to 
Max Nordau.’’ With introduction by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, A. M., Ph. D., Professor 
of Philosophy, Ethics and Psychology in Col- 
umbia College in New York City. This work, 
which is by an author who prefers for the 
present, at least, to remain anonymous, is a 
vigorous and trenchant analysis of the mor- 
bid and exaggerated pessimism of Nordau’s 
sensational treatise. The writer presents a 
calm and wholesome view of the actual sta- 
tus of modern civilization, and while frankly 
admitting the serious evils and difficulties, 
emphasizes the considerations which make 
for progress and for hopefulness. The chief 
subject divisions of the chapters are as fol- 
lows: Who Is the Critic? Dusk or Dawn! 
Mysticism and the Unknowable; The Bank- 
ruptcy of Science; Symbolism and Logic; 
The Light of Russia; The Real [bsen; Rich- 
ard Wagner; The Religion of Self; An Ethi- 
cal Inquisition; Vigor. us Affirmations; Re- 
generation. 


THE North American Review for January 
begins the one hundred and sixty second 
volume of that periodical with the initial in- 
stalment of a series of articles on ‘The 
Future Life and the Condition of Man There- 
in,’’? by the Right Honorable W. E. Glad- 
stone. Hon. C. F. Crisp, ex-speaker of the 
House of Representatives, contributes an 


Sw 


Money.’’ ‘‘Foreign Missions in the Light of 
Fact” are ably and authoritatively discussed 
by the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, Foreign Sec- 
retary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions. ‘The widespread 
comment created by the symposium entitled 
**A Study in Wives,’’ in the October number 
is followed in the January number by one on 
**A Study in Husbands,’’ in which such emi- 
nent writers as Marion Harland, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison and Elizabeth Bisland, debate 
what manner of man the ideal husband should 
be. Among the short articles are: **How to 
Avoid War,’’ by A Business Man; ‘*Canada 
as a Hostage,’’ by Edward W. Thomson; 
‘‘What is Malaria?’ by Dr. Cyrus Edson; 
‘*The Function of Public 

Dr. H. H. Chapin, and 

Delusion,’’ by Felix Oswald. 


Education,’’ by 
‘‘An Expensive 


Miscellanea. 
Reading Aloud. 


One of the most delightful ways of spend- 
ing an evening is that of listening to an inter- 
esting book well read. We have animpression 
that twenty-five or thirty years ago it was 
rather more common than it is at present for 
families to spend an evening in this way. We 
recall one household in which almost the en- 
tire set of the Waverley novels was read 
through in the course of a few months. Such 
a practice has several great advantages. In 
many households there are elderly people, 
the grandmother or grandfather, whose eyes 
do not permit them to read much by artificial 
light. 
sit cosily in an easy chair surrounded by 


It is a choice satisfaction for them to 


those they love, while some well-modulated 
voice interprets one of our English classics. 
Children also are readily imbued with a love 
of reading and good literature, and their gen- 
eral culture is unconsciously advanced. More 
even than this, the household comes to have 
a common stock of associations and of infor- 
mation which adds indefinitely to the pleas- 
A family that 
have listened to the reading of ‘*lvanhoe’’ or 
‘‘The Talisman” have a common fund upon 
which they draw for conversation, and the 
deeper unity of their household life is uncon- 
Thou- 
sands of girls are learning to play the piano, 
largely that they may contribute by this ac- 
complishment to the enjoyment of the social 
circle. But the art of reading aloud is one 
that gives quite as much pleasure as piano- 
playing, and its acquisition is within the reach 
of almost everyone.— Zhe Watchman. 


urableness of the intercourse. 


sciously and delightfully promoted. 


SUE diincliy cee 
For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. C. RoBERTS, Pulaski, Tenn., says: 
‘‘T regard it a very valuable aid in treating 
all cases of dyspeptic troubles, gravel and 
torpid liver.’’ 

sentintimacteabepiiliiiainelgiediaipemsogelvciainds 


A Mechanical Delicacy. 


the 
world is one in the physical laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins university at Baltimore. It is 
the only machine of its kind, and with its 
diamond point can rule 15,000, 40,000 or 
125,000 lines to the square inch. The ma- 
chine has been the object of curiosity on the 
part of the greatest of the world’s scientists, 
among them Sir William Thompson, Lord 
Kelvin, the Earl of Rosse, Lord Rayleigh, 
Sir Robert Ball, Professor Helmholtz of Ber- 
lin, and Professor Mascart of Paris. It is 
made of brass, steel, copper and wood, but 
it could not be more carefully guarded if it 
were made of gold and studded with dia- 
monds, because the heat of one’s body, the 


The most remarkable machine in 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutioa! Oo., 80. Omaha. 
Neb., for free copy of “ Ranch Book,” and enclose 4+cents 
in Heme pee — le of 

REX BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, FI 
which gives to soups, stews, ete , extra avor 


IODIDE OF | 
TRON. 


BLANCARDS 


lally recommended by the medica) 
a, (Tumors, 


), and the early stages of Consum 


Bpec 

golebrities, of the World for Scro 
King’s E 

Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Ri 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
None Genuine unless ai 


ed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & (o., N. 


-and all Druggiste. 


me 


Gomfortings. 


A BOOK OF SELECTIONS 
ON 


Life and Duty, 


Death and Immortality. 
By JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and 
devout, voicing the profoundest emo- 
tions of the soul. 


Price, cloth bound, $1,00, 
FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st., 
CHICAGO. 


A Boo k for 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—streng aud fine. 
M,. /,. Savage. 
Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aeligio- PAilo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 


and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fire and magnet- 


ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—TuHe New 


UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
. pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY. 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


interesting paper on ‘‘How Congress Votes 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicegoa., 
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A Chorus of Faith 


AS HEARD IN 


The Parliament of Religions. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Secretary of the General Committee of the Parliament. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential, unity of all religious faith by 
setting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 
;orty Pages are given to the Opening Addresses. 


Thirty Pages to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, which make up the book, varying 
from half a page to seven or eight pages in length, are arranged 
under seven heads:— 


Harmony of the Prophets. Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul, 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short ap- 
pendices on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages, Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


«. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, - by Dr. K. Kohier. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Or. E. G. Hirsch 


4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E.G. Hirsch 


5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch, 


6 WHY CO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
JeSUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents. 


Discount allowed for quantities. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 
CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 


touch of one’s hand, the slightest jar, ora 
particle of dust would very likely spoil be- 
yond repair the labor which it has required 
the wonderful piece of mechanism weeks to 
perform. The machine, which was designed 
by Prof. Henry A. Rowland of the Johns Hop- 
kins university, and constructed by Theodore 
C. Schneider,machinist of the university, has 
for its object the ruling of lines on polished 
pieces of metal so as to form what is called a 
‘‘srating.’’ The ‘‘grating’’ is the most effective 
device for dividing into its component parts a 
ray of sunlight, the ordinary prism, which 
divides sucha ray into the seven colors of 
the rainbow, being the simplest method. It 
was found that the larger the number of lines 
to the inch on the grating the better the re- 
sult, and the physicists vied with each other 
to secure gratings with the greatest number 
of lines. Professor Rowland’s apparatus has 
broken all records inthis respect. The sci- 
entist in charge of it says if he could procure 
a diamond that would stand the wear he 
could, with the machine, rule 1,000,000 
lines tothe inch.—Zachange. 
or 
How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 


West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Tole- 
do, O. 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


———_ ——— iP © aie — 


Notice. 


If the subscribers to the New UNITY, who 
are sending the paper to me, will give their 
address in full on the first page of the next 
paper they send, it will be a help to my post- 
office work. [could use a score more copies 
of this paper to good advantage. It is most 
excellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
todestroy or leave unused a single paper, 
REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE MISSION. 


JOHN S. Brown, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
ee me 


The Jewsin America and Europe. 


The intensity of the anti-Hebrew crusade 
in Vienna seems scarcely to have abated. 
Although the Austrian government persist- 
ently refuses to tolerate the persecution of 
the Jews, and declines to ratify the selection 
of Dr. Lueger as Burgomaster of Vienna, it is 
the policy ofthe prevailing majority to elect 
Lueger over and over again. There is, of 
course, no probability that the devotion of 
the Viennese to their candidate will survive 
more than two or three rejections. Although 
Lueger is very fierce against the Prime Minis- 
ter, he willnot succeed. The Jews are tvo 
powerful to be subjugated, and moreover the 
better sense and feeling of the people will re- 
assert themselves. The most conspicuous of 
the German Jew-baiters is Herr Ahlwardt, a 
man who has figured prominently in educa- 
tional, clerical and political cricles. This 
personage arrived in New York last month 
with the intention of stirring up an agitation 
here against the race which he abominates so 
deeply. Ahlwardt was greatly surprised at 
the languid interest that his coming aroused. 
Instead of finding that the people of New 


York were ready to follow his lead ina harsh 
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POCKET SALTS, 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Grown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, call attention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Grown Perfumed Pocket Salts, 


Made by them for: several! 
years in England, but now 
for thefirst time introduced 
into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


Crown Lavender 

ae Crab-Apple Blossom 
INAM@SPH White Lilac 

7 i Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com. 
pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele, 

PRICE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 

in Kid Purses, 76c. ~- ~ am ee 


Ask your Druggist for them or by sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.: 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


Gwincl BELLS 


In The World. 


4 TAL. (Copper and Tin.) 
or co and Cata ce. 
LL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘-A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer§cents. (In “Zife-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: The Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
‘* logetherness,”” 


Published in Three Styles: 
Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 


50 cents. 


Paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents (In 
white, if desired). 


Cheap edition, 6 cents, (ten copies for 30c. #e?). 


From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘*The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ 1s 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
a to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 

oso, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston, 
or BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
204 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


January 30, 1896. 


The New Unity. 
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CONSUMPTION 


To tus Eptrror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall’ be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 


send me their express and post office address. | 


T.A.Slocum, M.C,, 183 Pearl St.. New York. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Baltimore American,— There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little books 
that makes one cherish for them, when they have 
been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, grateful 
sentiment with which we treasure dear friends. 


‘sAs Natural as Life.’’ 

Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 

G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 

Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 

“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 
ever read, The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed in a human form called prose; but the 
beauty of its truth has root in the Infinite. It will 


prove a keen delight to the appreciative thinker.’’ 
~Boston Ideas. 


In Love with Love. 

Four Life-Studies. By James H. West, 

author of **The Complete Life,’’ ‘**Uplifts 

of Heart and Will,’’ **Poems,’’ etc. 109 

pages. 

‘‘There is something singularly fresh and strong 
in Mr. West’s way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 


better sense of his great opportunity.’’—/ohn W, 
Chadwick, inthe Christian Register. 


A Child of Nature. 
Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D D., 
author of **Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 


‘*Justice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages. 

‘‘One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have recently come under notice. 
Written with lovely simplicity of diction, taking 
us into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 
withal habited in the happiest thougbts and con- 
ceits, Altogether delightful.’’ — PAladelphia 
To-day. 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents, 
Special gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of *‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Hic. 


Multitudes of ople to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
2 New Bible; and what they want to know, anc 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
IIL, The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.—The New World 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


$27 to-$4400. 


Organs adapted to all purposes; 
a designs for Church, 
Chapel and Home, Write for 
catalogues. See latest styles. 
The Kecognized Standard. 


Muson& Hamlin Co, 


Boston. New York. Chicago 


uprising against the Hebrews, he found a 
marvelous Hebrew fair just on the point of 
opening in that chief center of popular attrac- 
tions, the Madison Square Garden. He 
found the opening ceremonies of the fair 
participated in by Mayor Strong, ex-Mayor 
Hewitt and other distinguished representa- 
tives of the best Gentile opinion, and he fur- 
ther found hardly a man, woman or child in 
the great metropolis saying anything but 
pleasant things about the industrious, char- 
itable and intelligent race which had gotten 
up so brilliant and entertaining a fair for the 
benefit of its vast and useful system of be- 
nevolent establishments. 
Nobody can deny that the Jews as a race 
have some representative faults; and those 
defects in their national character do not by 
any means wholly disappear when they come 
to our side of the Atlantic. Nevertheless, 
when Jew-baiters like Ahlwardt declare that 
the Hebrews are only parasites, doing no 


and educational 


productive work themselves, but only trying 
to divert to their own pockets the wealth 
produced by other men’s toil, he shows his 
little knowledge of the industrial life of the 
Jews in the United States. The workers in 
the great clothing industry of New York 
City are nearly all of them Hebrews, and 
they are engagedin many other trades which 
require physical toil. Their charities and 
their work for the social advancement of their 
people, are pre-eminent in New York, and 
are excellent in many parts of the country. 
We have thought it timely and interesting, 
by means of some specially contributed atr- 
icles printed elsewhere, to call attention to 
the present conditions of the Jewish people 
both in this country and elsewhere.—From 
‘*The Progress of the World,’’ in the January 
Review of Reviews. 
Supe icin eee 

Running an Ocean “Greyhound.” 


‘*‘The captain is the chief officer of the 
ship. He is more than that, From the time 
she leaves port until she enters port he is 
master of the life and liberty of every person 
aboard the ship, as well as of all the property 
init. Heisanautocrat. The head of each 
department is responsible for all that goes on 
init. The first officer is at the head of the 
crew, Or navigating department. ‘The chief 
engineer directs everything connected with 
the engines. The chief steward has full con- 
trol of all that has to do with the comfort of 
the passengers and crew. Each of these chiefs 
makes a written report at noon every day. 
Thus the captain is kept informed of every 
thing pertaining to the ship’s welfare. Every 
one of the senior officers of the ship is a duly 
qualifed master, capable of taking her 
around the world if need be. The day is 
divided into ‘watches,’ or tours of duty, of 
four hourseach. One junior officer is on the 
bridge with each senior officer on duty. The 
senior officer directs the ship’s course. He 
never leaves the bridge while he ison watch. 
Should he do so he would be dismissed at 
once. There is no excuse possible. It would 
be just as if he had died suddenly. His 
friends would all feel sorry, but nothing 
could be done to help him. Two seamen are 
always on watch in the bow of the ship, and 
two more in the foretop. Twice as many are 
on the lookout in thick weather. Observa- 
tions are taken every two hours. In the 
good old sailing-ship days the captain was 
content to ‘take the sun’ at noon every day. 
If the sky was cloudy for a day or two, it 
really didn’t matter much, for he could jog 
along on dead reckoning. But on an ocean 
greyhound, rushing over the course between 
New York and Europe at the rate of more 


the time, 
ment, observations may not be obtainable for 
ten or twelve hours. The positians of more 
than one hundred stars are known. By ob- 
serving any one of these the ship’s where- 
abouts can be ascertained in a few minutes. 
Of course the ‘road’ becomes more or less 


Fog may come down at any mo- 


familiar to a man whocrosses the ocean along 
the same route year after year. Yet this 
familiarity never breeds contempt or any 
carelessness. No man knows all the influences 
that affect the currents of 
Harper's Round Table. 

ee 


Scientific Temperance. 


the ocean.’’ — 


The primary purpose of science teaching is 
to give not virtue but strength. The strong 
mind forms its own precepts of right aciion. 
The weak mind fails, whatever its memorized 
precepts. The methods favored by the ad- 
vocates of scientific temperance must always 
fail oftheir purpose. No impulse to virtue is 
less effective than memorized statements of 
the evils of vice. Information learned by 
heart is never vital, least of all that which is 
given on doubtful authority, by methods not 
sanctioned by pedagogic experience. If such 
educational methods really led to temperance 
we might overlook their less desirable results. 
But the youth cannot be made virtuous by 
sentimental gush nor by scientific bug-a-bous. 
Just in proportion to his ignorance of the sub- 
ject will be the teacher’s willingness to under- 
take the teaching proposed by the New York 
law. Hence arise the penalties laid on teach- 
ers and trustees, a thing unheard of in rela- 
tion to any study that justifies itself, 

As already stated, it is evident that the 
value of the study of physiology is weakened 
or destroyed by neglecting its scientific as- 
pects and by throwing its conclusions out of 
perspective. We might as well ask that our 
histories of the United States should devote a 
fifth of each chapter to the effect of the spoils 
system on the events described. The spoils 
system is to our politics what alcohol is to 
our bodies, and a wonderful field would be 
open to reformers if their doctrines could be 
forced into all historical text-books. And if 
one class of reformers is admitted, there 
would be room for many others.—David 
Starr Jordan, in Appletons’ Popular Science 


Monthly for January. 
oo 


A Chance to Make Money. 

I have made $1,640 clear money in 87 
days and attended to my household duties 
besides, and I think this is doing splendid 
for a woman inexperienced in business. Any 
one can sell what everyone wants to buy, 
and every family wants a Dish Washer. I 
don’t canvass at all; people come or send for 
the washers, and every washer that goes out 
sells two or three more as they do the work 
to perfection, You can wash and dry the 
dishes in two minutes. I am going to devote 
my whole time to this business now and I am 
sure I can clear $5,000 this year. My sister 
and brother have started in the business and 
are doing splendid. You can get complete 
instructions and hundreds of testimonials by 
addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., 
140 S. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, 
Pa., and if you don’t make lots of money, 
its your own fault. Mrs. W. H. 

7 

A FRENCH journal, the Chesseur illustré, 
tells of a Russian gentlemen who, wishing to 
ascertain where the birds go in winter, caught 
a number and attached to their tails a tube 
containing his address and a request in four 
languages that whoever might find the bird 
again would write him coucerning the place 


portant that the ship’s position be known all 


thantwenty miles an hour, it ,is highly im-. 


and time of the finding. He waited long 


“Liberty and Life.” 


DISCOURSES BY 


. Fb. baw kd. 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


Sin A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS 


NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 

SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SpPirirT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THB AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 
Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 

NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publisniag Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo--—- 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.” 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. | 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


— AND— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, but it “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plai, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the re$ults of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar: 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


for an answer, but only recently received a 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The New Unity. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


letter from a European prisoner captured by 
the Mahdi at the taking of Khartoum, relat- 
ing that a follower of the Mahdi in Dongola 
had killed one of the birds in November, 
1892, and, not being able to read the paper, 
had brought it to him. The prisoner, in his 
glad surprise at receiving a letter from Eu- 
rope in so strange a way, embraced the first 
opportunity on regaining his liberty to answer 
it. 
eee ee 
A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following per- 
sons have aJready consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The History of the Evolu- 


tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R.| 


Bulkeley, ‘‘Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, **Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘‘The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘*The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, ‘*The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘**The Positive Side of Liberal Religious 
Thought’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant”’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*Form and 
Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new nlaces the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
some slight additional charge will be made 
to be used towards payhg for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A, W. 
Gould, the chairman of the Missicnary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Ulicura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


~—- 


Bold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
BEeRY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrer 
Dave arp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies tn Chicago. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OuR FATHER, 8o Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St, 


CH'JRCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. VW’. Penn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. I!. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OaK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister 


PEOoPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 A.M. and8 Pp. M.; Sunday Schvwol, 9:30 
A. M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
SP. M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and, 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2!Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CuurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


—-——l— 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
paig, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
take no other kind. 


“THE BEST IS, AYE, THE CHEAPEST,” 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF ANY SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR 


SAPOLIO 
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What Do You Think of This! 


& speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the worry 

of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure and 
be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the most 
difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we put it 
off too long. Nothing seems to ——- itself as “just the thing” and thus the 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one must 
then“ take what is left.”” The readers of the New Unity should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And as 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasing 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: 


STAUNTON, VA., June 27, 1895. 
Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them. 
I am delighted. 

I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 

Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which you will 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair” souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lituie V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en- 
raved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 
hristopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be velended. 


FOR ALL SIX 
ew 3 OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found a féw of the many thousands of cordial] letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AvuBorRN, Mz., May 15, 1895. 


Dear Sirs :—I1 sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 
She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 

EDWARD W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 

This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to good 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 
six of each and butter knife and sugar s n. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir s ns. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This is 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 

343 41st Ave. 


Fort MORGAN, COLo., July 8, 1895. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoonssent us. The 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased withthem. Mrs. Seckner showed them to 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they could 


take them. ours truly 
REV. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” va can be no 


doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. O. or 
express money order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not fied with them 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent OC. O. D. 


Address order plainly. LEONARD Mra. OCo., 152-153 Michigan Ave. F. Z., 
Ohicago Ill 


January 30, 18096, 
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